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PERIOD II. 


Cuapter XIII. 


“Lenore fuhr am Morgenroth 
Empor aus schweren Triiumen.” 


HIS is all the consolation with which she wakes next morn- 
ing and exchanges the shadowy muddle of her discomfortable 
visions for the not less discomfortable reality. She had slept—to 
her own surprise—through the earlier part of the night; but in 
May-time day and night faint into each other; and though the 
light is broad and universal, yet the hour is a small one when she 
awakes, with that hopeless decidedness, that irrevocable bursting 
of the chains of slumber, which tells its unhappy victim that all 
juggling efforts to overtake the flown blessing will be of no avail. 
She lies on her uneasy bed for as long as she can bear it; then, 
since the hour is still far too early to ring for her hot water, and 
so make public an abnormal condition of mind and body, she rises, 
and throwing on her dressing-gown, sits down by the open 
window and watches the strides of the morning, stepping clean 
and young and lucent, across the old and dirty earth. Even the 
ugly Bohemian Railway Station and the stucco houses come in 
for a portion of his kindness. How much more the little hoary 
garden plat and the dew-pearled tulips! 

It has been an open question since the world began, whether 
the loveliness of nature assuages or aggravates the misery of 
humanity, in its more miserable moods. Belinda would subscribe 
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to the latter opinion. It seems to her that she could better bear 
the look of the day—that it would not make her so angry—if 
slant rain were slashing the earth, or if it were locked in a prison 
of frost, or wound in a shroud of snow. 

The splendonr of the transparent air; the trees, just lightly 
wagging their heads in the early wind; even the short-tailed 
starlings cheerfully walking about while the sun touches up their 
apparently sombre feathers, and brings out little rainbow colours 
in them; each—each has a separate stab for her. There were 
starlings at Moritzburg; there were tulips in the inn garden at 
Lohmen : can she set her eyes upon any one common object that 
does not bring a memory with it? She has never been of a very 
bright or hopeful temperament with regard to her own future; 
not one of those happy young ones to whom the long life ahead 
seems swathed in a golden mist. The deep conviction of her own 
paucity of powers of attraction, a conviction which has been with 
her as long as she can remember anything—as long as the far- 
away days of short frocks and coming down to dessert, when 
strangers used to pull Sarah’s long curls and laugh at her smart 
answers—a conviction that for a bright interval has been shaken 
now settles down in its cold and humbling certainty again in her 
heart. 

“He was not telegraphed for,” she says to herself, in a tone of 
surpassing bitterness ; “ he had no ill news; but he was right to 
go. Iam not of the stuff of which the women that men love are 
made! Let me try not to forget it again.” 

The clocks one after another, in their different voices, have just 
struck eight. Cramped with long sitting in one position, which 
she has forgotten to change, she rises, and is beginning to walk 
up and down the little room when a knock comes, a quick, loud, 
rattling knock, which, in its lively energy, partakes of the nature 
of the person who has executed it, and who adds to it an urgent 
calling : 

“ Belinda! Belinda! are you awake?” 

Awake !—is she awake? She smiles grimly to herself. 

“Yes, I am awake,” she answers in an unwilling voice, that she 
in vain tries to make sound sleepy. 

“Then why do not you open the door?” cries the voice 
impatiently, accompanying the question by a long and noisier 
rattling of the handle. 

But Belinda takes no step towards complying. She wishes for 
no one’s company, not even Sarah’s—perhaps Sarah’s least of all ; 


for is not she the one person from whom she has been unable to 
hide her humiliation ? 
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“ What do you want?” she asks morosely. 

“Tf you do not open the door at once,” replies Sarah, desisting 
for a moment from her rattling, so that her voice may be the 
more penetratingly heard, “I warn you that I shall open your 
note and read it myself!” 

Her note! In one bound Belinda is across the room, has turned 
the key, and is palely facing her sister. 

“Who was right?” cries Sarah, strutting in, dishevelled, 
dressing-gowned, triumphant, and holding in her hand a letter, 
which the other silently snatches. “I was so certain that he 
must have written, that I sent Tommy round to his lodgings the 
first thing this morning ; and sure enough they unearthed this, 
which they had entirely forgotten, and which we ought to have 
received yesterday afternoon. Come, it is not a bill this time!” 

Belinda has opened the envelope, and is staring strainingly at 
the paper. 

“ How stupid!” she says, passing her hand across her eyes. 
‘Somehow, I cannot see it.” 

“Ts it possible that this is his handwriting?” cries Sarah, 
coming to her aid, and examining with surprise the superscription. 
“What a shocking hand he writes!” 

“Yes; it is his,” says Belinda, again passing her hand across 
her eyes; “but it is very shaky. Something has happened to 
alter it very much. I think you must read it, please.” 

“There does not appear to be any beginning,” replies Sarah, 
complying with some alacrity. ‘“‘I cannot come to meet you 
this afternoon. Oh, forgive me!’ (Then comes a prodigious blot 
—mixed tears and ink, I expect.) ‘I have been telegraphed for 
home’ (I told you so; then there is something scratched out ; 
what is it?” looking at the paper aslant and half shutting one 
eye). “*‘A f-r-ight-ful cat ’—(what cat? what is it likely to be? 
—catastrophe—that is it, of course; he has put long legs and loops 
to all the short letters, but I can quite make it out, in spite of 
that)—‘a frightful catastrophe ’—(scored through, you know). 
‘I do not know what I am saying. God bless you!’ (Then more 
blots..—‘D. R.’ That is all!” 

“All!” cries Belinda, stretching out her trembling hand for 
the note. “Are you sure that there is nothing over the page?” 

“ Not a syllable! ” 

There is a silence. Belinda’s eyes are riveted on the few 
scrawled words—so few—on which all her future is to be built. 
Among ‘them is there one which will support the weight of a 
legitimate hope ? 

“Tt would have been more to the purpose,” says Sarah, in a 
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tone of wounded common sense, “if he had given us a hint as to 
what the catastrophe was, instead of wasting so much ingenuity 
in making all those unnatural legs and arms to his ‘a’s’ and ‘c’s’ 
and ‘ s’s,’” 

“You think that there is one really? that something has 
happened ? that he was telegraphed for?” asks Belinda, appealing 
in wistful fever to her cool, shrewd junior. 

“Of course he was; of course there has!” replies Sarah 
decidedly. ‘I must say,” with a rather satirical look, “ that you 
have a high opinion of your admirer ; he ought to be flattered by 
your confidence. No! reassure yourself,” striking the untidy, 
blurred page with her forefinger; “any one with pretensions to be 
even an indifferent liar would have been ashamed of this.” 

“A catastrophe!” repeats Belinda, as though speaking to 
herself, and still looking at the note ; “what sort of a catastrophe ? 
I think—I fear—that it must in some way concern his father.” 

“Well, anyhow, the poor boy’s character is cleared up,” says 
Sarah gaily, sweeping in her long peignoir to the window, and 
standing blithely looking out at the tulips and the starlings—as 
brightly pretty as the former, as robustly cheerful as the latter. 
“After all, he has not been driven away by your unladylike 
warmth, as you had quite made up your mind last night; and as 
to his father, if it is he, our grief must be chastened by the 
thought that we have never set eyes upon him. Well, I suppose 
I must not spend the day in my dressing-gown,” walking to the 
door. 

Neither must Belinda; and yet, for long after her sister has 
left her, she sits still poring over the meagre sheet that is her 
first love-letter. She laughs derisively. Will it be her last, too? 
At that thought she sets herself to weary calculations. It is, 
without stopping—he will, of course, stop nowhere between 
Dresden and London—a thirty-six hours’ journey. Probably five 
or six hours more will be occupied in getting on to Yorkshire. It 
is a four days’ post from England to Dresden. Even if he wrote 
to her immediately on arriving—a most unlikely hypothesis—it 
cannot be much less than a week before she hears. There must 
be five or six absolutely void black days, that yet will have the 
same complement of hours in them as the day at Moritzburg or 
the day at Wesenstein. She lays her hot forehead on the cool 
wooden chair-back. Oh, if they could but be slept through! 

But at this moment the entrance of her maid, with the usual 
paraphernalia of her toilet, sufficiently reminds her that they 
cannot. They cannot be slept through! They must be dressed 
through, talked through, eaten through, made expeditions 
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through, joked through. Worst of all, his departure, its cause, 
his probable or improbable return, he himself, must be continually 
discussed and worn threadbare in her hearing. 

This, indeed, is an evil from which she suffers for only two days. 
After that, he being gone, and never having sought to make him- 
self specially acceptable to any member of the little society save 
one, he slips from their talk and their thoughts. 

She is deeply thankful when their chatter about him ceases, 
and yet angry with them for so soon forgetting him. And mean- 
while the days in summer procession pace stately by, full of sap 
and growth and laughter. The date of the Churchill departure is 
now fixed for the 5th of June; and as that period approaches, a 
freezing panic fear begins to clutch Belinda more and mure tightly 
in its hold—the fear that her own going may antedate the arrival 
of his letter ; that he may write to her here, and the letter not be 
forwarded. The many tales she has heard of lives dismally 
wrecked upon some such small accident throng her memory. 

The house is full of signs of an approaching déménagement ; full of 
packing, disarranging, bustling. It is mostly full also of German 
officers, who, being aware that their time for enjoying the society 
and the wit of their loveworthy Sarah is all too quickly passing, 
are resolved to have nothing to reproach themselves with in the 
way of not having availed themselves of it while they were able. 
Some of them are not unwilling to extend their endearments to 
the elder sister, seeing her no longer monopolised by her surly 
fellow-countryman; but she has received their compliments so 
blankly, that, ashamed of their brief infidelity, they have clanked 
hastily back to their first love, who sees them go and return with 
the same joyous indifference. 

Belinda has been innocent of the least intention to snub them, 
but how can one receive pretty speeches—any speeches intelli- 
gently, when one is continually doing a sum in one’s head—36 
and 5, 41; 1 day from 4 days; 1 day from 3 days, &c. ? 

The packing is not of so wholly occupying a nature as to 
exclude incidental amusements. It does not even forbid a farewell 
excursion to Tharandt; an excursion planned by Sarah and her 
rout of Uhlans ; with some necessary padding ofa lenient chaperon, 
and compliant girls. 

Belinda has believed herself equal to sharing it. Tharandt is 
rendered agonising by no associations. She has never visited 
Tharandt in his company, but, at the last moment, a trifle robs 
her of her fortitude—the sight of her cobwebby Wesenstein gown, 
extended with unconscious tactless cruelty by her maid on the 
bed. She throws herself down, ungovernably sobbing, beside it. 
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It seems like the husk of her lost happiness. By-and-by they 
are all gone, and the house is left to her and to silence. It is 
flleserted even by the dogs, who have been taken out driving by 
Mrs. Churchill; Slutty, supinely indifferent to view and air, 
curled at the carriage-bottom, and Punch standing up on his 
hind-legs, with his fore-paws on the carriage-side, like an 
unsteady heraldic lion. 

Belinda laughs a little at the thought of him as she returns to 
the salon, which is beginning to wear a desolate look, reduced to 
its own lodging-house furniture and shorn of the graces bestowed 
upon it by the Churchills’ Indian rugs and Turkish chair-backs. 
Its new ugliness, meeting her eye, seems to add to the vexation 
of her spirit. The sunlight on the street vexes her too. She 
wanders for a while aimlessly about the room, and then drops as 
aimlessly into a chair. To an observer it would seem that she 
were quite without occupation. But it is not so. She is still at 
work upon that sum. She has just finished it, or rather she has 
just begun it afresh, when an unexpected interruption drives it, 
not away— nothing, alas! could do that—but into the background 
of her mind. 

The summer afternoon is at its drowsiest ; even the flies buzz 
inertly along the pane, when the room door opens and Professor 
Forth looks in. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he says formally, “but I think your page 
must have been misinformed ; he tells me that Sarah is not at home.” 

At the sound of his voice, separated by how many seas and con- 
tinents from her thoughts, Belinda starts to her feet; then con- 
juring suddenly up a civil smile, says gently : 

“But I am afraid he is not misinformed. I am afraid she és 
out. Did you expect to find her?” 

He has entered the room now in his hard and graceless academic 
black, which somehow looks out of character with the light- 
coloured room and the blazing day. 

“Naturally I expected to find her,” he replies sharply, “since 
it is by her own appointment that I am here; after evading on 
various trivial pretexts every meeting proposed by me for the 
past week, she herself gave me a distinct and definitive rendez- 
vous for this hour and day. J am punctual to the moment!” 
glancing angrily at the Dresden clock. 

“Tam sadly afraid that she has forgotten all about it,” replies 
Belinda, bursting into a helpless laugh; but indeed there is no 
greater fallacy than that one may not laugh heartily, violently, 
and not hysterically, when one’s heart is breaking ; “ she has gone 
out upon an expedition.” 


BELINDA. 
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“She is always going out upon expeditions,” retorts he snap- 
pishly. 

Belinda sighs; her mirth vanished as quickly as it came. She 
has no energy to take up the cudgels for Sarah, of whose conduct 
no one can think worse than she does, and of whose meditated 
villainy she is guiltily aware. 

* She is young,” she says lamely. 

“TI cannot see that that is any valid apology for a sys- 
tematic neglect of all the more serious duties of life,” he replies 
fretfully. 

He has walked to the window, where he now stands drowned 
in a bath of golden radiance. Never has he looked less loveable ; 
ill-humour rendering yet more pinched and captious his pinched 
pedant face; and never has Belinda felt so charitably towards 
him. “He is not amiable; ‘Heaven knows that he is not 
attractive,” she says to herself; “so much the worse for him. 
But he is unhappy; what better claim could he have upon my 
sympathy ?” 

“Do you want her for anything special?” she asks not 
unkindly, going up and standing beside him in the rain of 
sunbeams in her large young beauty; “anything in which I can 
help you?” 

It is obvious that the idea had never occurred to him that in 
her he should find either the ability or the willingness to 
aid him, 

“You are very good,” he answers stiffly ; “the fact is, I wanted 
to throw together a few thoughts upon the Idea of Colour among 
the Athenians,” glancing at a bundle of notes and papers in his 
hands, “and I entirely depended upon Sarah to be my secretary. 
She is perfectly aware,” with a revived and extreme exasperation 
of tone, “of the affection in my eyes which precludes the possi- 
bility of my writing more than a certain number of hours a day, 
and which keeps me here, in the middle of term, unavoidably absent 
from my post and Oxbridge.” 

“She is very provoking!” assents Belinda soothingly. “But 
as far as the writing goes, I write a much better hand than Sarah. 
She never would learn, when we were children. She was always 
playing monkey-tricks upon the master all through the lesson. 
Cannot I be your secretary ?” As she speaks she lifts to his ‘her 
large serious eyes, full of a compassion that is none the less 
sincere for being slightly tinged with contempt. 

“You are very good! ” he repeats ceremoniously. “I am aware 
that I have no right to trespass upon your valuable time.” 

“There is no one else te trespass upon it,” she answers, stifling 
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asigh. ‘On the contrary, I am obliged to any one who will help 
me to get through it.” As she speaks she walks towards the 
writing-table, and quickly and methodically arranging the writing 
materials, seats herself, and in a few moments is penning her first 
sentence from his dictation. 

She has undertaken the office out of pure good-nature, and at 
first fulfils it quite mechanically. Gradually, however, as the 
meaning of the words she is writing penetrates through her ears 
into her understanding, a slight interest in the subject in hand 
awakens in her. She asks a question or two. By-and-by there 
comes a Greek word. 

“May it be written in English letters?” she asks, glancing up. 
“No? Well, then I am afraid I must leave it for you to insert.” 

“You do not know the Greek character?” he asks, with a slight 
touch of regret in his tone. 

She shakes her head. 

“T am afraid I must ask you,” smiling a little, “ not to question 
me too closely as to what I know.” 

‘TI offered to teach it to Sarah,” he says aggrievedly. 

** And she refused, of course.” 

“It is not the want of knowledge,” he says, beginning to pace 
gloomily up and down the room, “that is the irremediable evil. 
It is the total lack of all desire for knowledge—that is what I 
deplore in Sarah.” 

Belinda has paused in her writing, her elbow leant on the table, 
and idly brushing with the feather of the pen the red curve of 
her lips. 

“T have never known an instance,” continues he, still pursuing 
his irritated walk, “of a young person whose character had 
undergone so radical a change in so comparatively short a period 
of time.” 

“Do you think so?” cries Belinda, surprised. ‘“ She has always 
been exactly the same as long as I can remember her!” 

“ When first I made her acquaintance,” he goes on, not heeding 
the interruption, “I of course became at once aware of her 
ignorance—that is patent; but she appeared to me to be not 
lacking in intellectual force, nor in a rather remarkable desire for 
self-improvement. On the very first evening I met her she 
deplored to me the deficiency of her education, and asked me in 
so many words to aid her in the formation of her mind.” 

Belinda drops the pen. It is not a nearly large enough shield 
to hide the convulsive mirth that this revelation of her sister's 
hideous hypocrisy has called forth. 

_ “T still cherish the hope,” continues he, fortunately unaware of 
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the character of his auditor’s emotion, “that this may be only a 
phase; that on her return to her home and her more regular 
occupations, freer from these senseless distractions,” with an 
exaggerated emphasis, “ her mind may resume that soberer bias 
which, from my first impression of her, I cannot but believe to be 
its natural one.” 

Belinda, still unable to speak, contents herself with a gentle 
head-shake, as commentary and gloss, upon which, there comes, at 
the same moment, the sound of a scampering step on the stone 
stairs, of a loudly singing voice, waking to life again the dead, 
dumb house. In a moment the door flies open, and the persoa 
whose mind is expected so soon to resume its soberer bias stands 
before them, her hat a good deal on one side, from the weight’ of 
the flowering May-bough stuck rakishly in it—the May-bough 
whose strong and almost pungent perfume comes rushing into the 
room with her. 

“Are not you delighted to welcome me back so unexpectedly 
early?” cries she joyously. “But it was so hot, and my soldiers 
were all so cross and low at the prospect of losing me, and Von 
Breidenbach had a toothache, and so— Mr. Forth!” suddenly 
catching sight of him. “Ah!” with an abrupt change and 
refrigeration of tone, “of course you came about that essay of 
yours; and, equally of course, I forgot all about it. Well, 1 dare 


say there is no great hurry! Happily, the Greeks will keep; 
they will not run away.” 


There is an ominous silence. Then— 

“Tt is unfortunate,” begins the Professor, in a voice trembling 
with indignation, while the puckers of anger that Belinda’s mild 
hand has been smoothing away, again form their network over his 
face, “that considering the position in which we stand relatively 


to each other, our views of life and its significance should be so 
diametrically ——” 


Belinda leaves the room. 


Cuarter XIV. 


“ How can I ever thank you enough for having paved the way for 
me?” says Sarah next morning, as the two sisters sit awaiting 
breakfast. “I awoke to-day in such a humble, grateful frame of 
mind. I said to myself, ‘Thanks to God and my good sister, I 
am out of my difficulty!’” 


“Did you happen to mention that it was your seventeenth?” 
asks Belinda grimly. 
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“T said to myself,” continues Sarah, feigning deafness, “ ‘I will 
put on a clean calico gown, and ask Granny to let us have some 
champagne for dinner, to celebrate my little innocent festival.’ 
Really, joking apart, it was almost worth while to be engaged to 
him, for the pleasure of having it broken off. Cannot you under- 
stand that?” 

“T have already explained to you several times that I would 
rather have been burnt alive than be engaged to him at all,” 
replies Belinda trenchantly. 

But the snub, like many kindred predecessors, passes airily 
over Sarah’s yellow head, and leaves no mark upon her satisfied 
serenity. 

“Punch,” she says, taking the two dogs’ forepaws in her hands, 
end looking gravely in their black faces,—“ Punch, I am free! 
Slutty, Iam free! Go and tell the cats and the parrot!” 

Belinda has sunk back into herself. She is wondering feverishly 
what is making the letters so late. 

“T have not even made an enemy of him,” pursues Sarah, 
loosing the dogs’ paws, and sinking back with a sigh of com- 
placency in her chair. “I believe that in his heart he was quite 
as glad to be out of it as I. He was the first of them,” with a 
slight regretful pout, ‘ who was glad to be off!” 

“JT think he was very glad!” says Belinda spitefully. 

“Say one word more, and I will have him back again,” cries 
Sarah, roused by this challenge. 

But Belinda makes no rejoinder. To her, Sarah and her light 
loves have become distant and insignificant things. Her strained 
ears have caught, or she thinks so, the sound of a footstep. Of 
course it is only Tommy bringing in the breakfast ; but he may 
be bringing her death-warrant or her evangel, too. It is the first 
day on which, according to her calculation of distances, it would 
be possible for her to receive a letter from Rivers. 

“Tf you had heard,” continues Sarah, smiling rosily to herself, 
“the masterly way in which I indicated to him that it was only 
my consciousness of inadequacy to fill that high post, which 
made me regretfully retire from it, I think that even you would 
have admired me.” 

“Should I? ”—quite inattentively. 

“He swallowed it all,” continues Sarah, growing grave. ‘‘ Good 
heavens!” throwing up her eyes, “ what will not they swallow ?” 

That sound has died away again. It could not have been even 
‘Tommy. 

“T cried a little,” resumes Sarah, with that glow of modest 
retrospective satisfaction still diffused all over her, extending 
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even to her pink cambric gown. “Do not ask me how I did it; 
I could not even engage to do it again were the same situation to 
return; these strokes of genius do not repeat themselves.” 

She stops, her attention diverted into a fresh channel, for at 
this moment Gustel throws open the door, and Tommy enters, his 
childish arms extended to their widest stretch to embrace the 
breakfast tray, upon which, beside coffee-pot and rolls, lies a heap 
of letters and papers. Belinda does not stir now that the moment 
so breathlessly longed for has come; she would fain put it off 
again, shove it away a little farther. 

A paralysis of fear nails her to her chair. She feels an impulse 
of anger against Sarah for doing what she herself is incapable of— 
for her quick movement towards the tray, her hasty turning over 
of the family’s correspondence. There is a second’s pause—a 
pause during which hope still lives; then in a moment it is dead. 
Sarah’s voice would tell her that, even if her words did not. 

“T am afraid there is nothing very interesting for you,” she 
says reluctantly, tossing her three or four letters without looking 
at her. Belinda’s heart dies; then suddenly there flares up a 
tiny flame of hope in it again. Possibly Sarah may not recognise 
his handwriting. Probably it is so disguised and disfigured by 
trouble and emotion as to be unrecognisable. Was not this 
the case with her note? She snatches at the letters and looks 
dizzily from one to the other of the superscriptions. Alas 
no! they are all in the handwriting of familiar and habitual cor- 
respondents, She has told herself all night that her expectations 
were not highly raised for to-day ; that to-day is the first day on 
which it would be possible to hear; that, being only possible, it 
is not also probable ; that her chances are better for to-morrow or 
the day after. And yet now that the disappointment has come, 
it seems to her ruinous and final. Her first movement is to dash 
the letters down on her lap; then, with that instinct of self- 
respect which parts us from the savage and the beast, remember- 
ing that Tommy’s round gaze is upon her, she picks up one, and 
shakily unfolding it, lets her misery-shaded eyes fall on the page. 
Only for a moment, however; a fresh thought makes her drop it 
and fly to the papers. 

In a second she has torn open one of the English journals, the 
Standard ; and seizing the advertisement sheet, greedily turns to 
the column of births, deaths, and marriages. She runs her eye 
down the names; she will not allow this horrible swimming to 
blind her; she will read for herself. 

“ Abbot, Ackers, Anson, Baker, Callcott, Forly, Frith, Harper, 
Key—when do the R’s come? What a long, long list! Ah, 
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here they are! Raby, Rashleigh, Retford—what a number of R’s 
are dead! Yes, here it is! Rivers!” The swimming is gone. 
She can see it clearly; there is no mistake. “On the 24th inst., 
at Denver Hall, Yorkshire, John Appleby Rivers, M.P., aged 54.” 

At the same moment, Tommy, his functions ended, shuts the 
door behind him. For a moment or two Belinda stares dully at 
the announcement, then silently holds it out to her sister. But 
Sarah does not see it; her head is buried between the other 
sheets of the paper, which she has been too impatient even to cut. 

“T knew it,” she says, speaking suddenly in a voice that is a 
little tremulous, a little awed, and yet triumphant. “I knew it 
was his father; he is dead; he has committed suicide. Poor 
David! no wonder he looked odd. There is a paragraph about 
it.” 

“Committed suicide!” repeats Belinda with a gasp, turning as 
white as the table-cloth, and her great grey eyes dilating ; while 
the image of her poor boy-lover, and his whole-hearted devotion 
to, his innocent enthusiasm about, his father, at which she had 
sometimes smiled, superior yet envious, darts painfully back upon 
her memory. 

Sarah has snatched a table-knife and is rapidly and jaggedly 
cutting the paper. “‘ We regret to announce the death, under 
peculiarly painful circumstances, of Mr. John Appleby Rivers, of 
Denver Hall, Yorkshire, who for the last ten years has repre- 
sented the Borough of Denver in the Conservative interest in Parlia- 
ment. The deceased gentleman had retired to rest on the night 
of the 25th in his usual health, but on the following morning his 
valet, on going to call him at the accustomed hour, found his door 
locked, and could obtain no answer to his repeated knocks. The 
family becoming alarmed, an entrance was effected through the 
window, when the unfortunate gentleman was found extended 
lifeless on the floor, with his throat cut from ear to ear. Medical 
assistance was at once procured, but in vain, as life had evidently 
been extinct for some hours.’” Sarah pauses with a shudder of 
disgust, even her blooming cheek a little paled. “ Why will? 
people cut their throats,” she says complainingly, “ when there 
are so many clean ways of dying?” 

“Perhaps he did not do it himself,” cries Belinda, catching 
breathlessly at this hope. ‘ Who knows? Perhaps he was mur- 
dered!” 

“ Wait a bit!” replies Sarah, putting up her hand in prohibi- 
tion. “Where wasI? Let me go on: ‘been extinct for several 
hours. The razor with which the deed had been accomplished lay 
on the floor beside the corpse!’” Again she shudders. “Grisly 
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word! why will they use it? Why do all newspaper-writers love 
it? ‘It is surmised that distress of mind, arising from pecuniary 
embarrassment, was the immediate cause of the rash act.’” She 
stops for a few moments, and there is silence ; Belinda has put her 
hands over her eyes, before which the ghastly sight is conjured 
up in its red horror. 

This, then, is what has robbed her of him! This is the spec- 
tacle for which he has exchanged the spring-dressed, sun-warmed 
Grosse Garten. This is the errand, falsely and cruelly supposed 
by her to bea feigned one, which has torn himaway. She shivers, 
and the shiver is followed by a warm rush of passionate pity. 

“What will he do! How will he bear it? Will he ever get 
over it?” We ask ourselves and each other this senseless 
question, as often as an affliction a little severer than common 
alights upon one that is known to us; although experience, a 
thousand times repeated, has taught us its folly. But below the 
horror and the compassion, though both are genuine, there lies in 
Belinda’s mind a thick, deep stratum of inexpressible relief and 
joy. It is explained then! Suspense is ended; at least for the 
moment it seems so. There may be a cessation of that weary 
sumdoing. She may think again of the wood at Wesenstein 
without writhing. Her past is restored to her. Surely she can 
live upon it until he comes back to give her a present and a 
future. 

“Pecuniary embarrassments!” says Sarah thoughtfully. “I 
do not much like that. However,” with a more cheerful air, “it 
is better than having insanity in the family. Poor man! it was 
a cowardly way of cutting the knot!” 

“The 25th,” says Belinda, dropping her hands into her lap, and 
staring with eyes still dilated, straight before her ; “ that was the 
day we went to Wesenstein !” 

“There is more about him—another little paragraph!” says 
Sarah, resuming her reading. “Oh, now we shall find out whom 
he married. ‘Mr Rivers was born on the Ist of May, 18—’ (Ah! 
Ten and ten, twenty, and ten thirty, forty—that would make him 
just fifty-four)—‘ and} was the eldest son of the late Mr. Rivers, 
of Denver Hall, at whose death the property was sold, in conse- 
quence of pecuniary embarrassments.’ (Hem! they seem to be 
addicted to pecuniary embarrassments.) ‘ It was repurchased, five 
years ago, by Mr. Rivers, who has amassed a large fortune in the 
iron trade. He married, on the 3rd of June, 18—, the Lady 
Marion Lovell, third “daughter of the late, and sister of the 
present, Earl of Eastwood’ (bravo, David! I knew that he was 
not undiluted iron), ‘ by whom he has left issue’—(a good deal of 
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issue, I am afraid). ‘He was an enlightend patron of agriculture, and 
belonged to several agricultural societies. His death will be widely 
and deeply deplored.’” She lays down the paper. “That is all.” 

“ All!” repeats Belinda in an awed ,voice: “and enough too!” 

“What a mercy for David that he was not at home!” 

“ He will not think so,” replies Belinda sadly. 

“He will avoid most of the horrors—coroner’s inquest and all ! ” 
says Sarah, with a shiver of disgust. “I wonder what day the 
funeral was? You could not expect him to write before that. I 
am afraid that now you must not hope to hear before we leave.” 

“ Of course not—of course not!” feverishly. “ Poor boy; I do 
not want him to think of me at all!” 

“T expect that you are the one pleasant thing he has to think 
about,” replies Sarah drily ; “I hope to heavens that the money—” 
stopping abruptly. , “ Will you believe it? - There she is? I hear 
her voice. She has come to tell us. Tommy, Tommy!” flying 
headlong into the passage, “we are not at home—we are not at 
home to anybody.” 

But, as usual, it is too late. Punch, indeed, gallops out in 
aid, barking irefully, It is not that bark of boisterous compli- 
ment which he addresses to most people, but one of a different 
character—one not unfrequently accompanied by a nip at the heels 
of the person indicated ; a bark which he reserves exclusively for 
tramps and Miss Watson. Slutty has instantly crawled on her 
stomach under the settee. Todo Tommy justice, he has opened 
the door as little as he possibly could; but by thrusting her 
person into the aperture, Miss Watson has succeeded in consider- 
ably widening it, and now stands in it, talking loudly and brand- 
ishing a newspaper. As soon as she catches sight of Sarah— 

“Have you heard?” she cries eagerly. ‘“ Have you seen it? 
Young Rivers’ father’s death ?—suicide? I thought you might 
not have seen it.” 

“Of course we have,” replies Sarah curtly; “of course we have 
our papers as usual. I am sorry I cannot ask you to come in this 
morning ; we are so i 

“Do you think he was off his head?” asks the other, inter- 
rupting. ‘Do you think there is madness in the family? If so, 
no doubt they got it from the Lovells; there is mostly scrofula of 
one form or another in all those old families.” 

“What a comfort for the new ones!” answers Sarah with a 
sneer. “ Well, I am afraid that we are so busy packing——” 

“Were not you surprised to hear that he had married one of 
the Lovells? I had not an idea that he had married one of the 
Lovells. He did not get a penny with her, I will answer for it : 
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they are as poor as Job. Eastwood is mortgaged up to the hall- 
door.” 

“Ts it? Well, as we have already heard your news,” taking 
hold of the door with a determined air—“ come in, Punch, or yow 
will be shut out!” 

“ What papers have you seen ?” asks the other inquisitively. 
“TJ wonder is the account the same in them all. Would you mind 
my having a look at yours?” 

Sarah shakes her head. 

“Tmpossible! Granny has not seen them!” 

“T would lend you mine with all the pleasure in life, only that 
I am just going to run round with it to the Freres and Gayhursts ; 
they take only the Times; there are not so many details in the 
Times.” 

A surly silence is the only response. 

“Poor fellow! it is too sad, is it not?” continues Miss Watson, 
her large face beaming with pleasurable excitement. “I do not 
know when I have felt so cut up about anything! I shall make a 
point of writing to him; shall not you?” 

* * * * * * 

“She is going to make a point of writing to him” says Sarah 
with a grimace, rejoining her sister a moment or two later, a 
judiciously placed hint as to the probability of some one being 
beforehand with her at the Gayhursts and Freres having rid her 
of her visitor; “it may be a bad thing to lose a father, but it is 
very much worse to be consoled for him by Miss Watson. By-the- 
bye,” with a change of tone, “ David has your address, has not he 
—your London address—you gave it him, eh?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ah,” with a little sigh of satisfaction, “that is all right then! 
The sooner we get to England the better, for all reasons.” 

Belinda echoes the sentiment. What is there to keep her or 
her heart here now? In the place of the drag which a while ago- 
she would have put upon the days, she would now use whip and 
spur to them. If Time were to obey our impulses, in what a 
strange jerky manner would he proceed! It is beyond the range 
of possibility that she should receive a letter from him here. It 
would be the height of filial impiety. How dare she thrust her 
trivial self between him and the grandeur of his grief? How 
dare one thought of her cross his mind, ere yet his father is laid 
in his bloody and dishonoured grave? But by the time that they 
have reached England, four more days will have elapsed. 

Mrs. Churchill has stipulated that the journey shall be accom- 
plished leisurely. Once in England, he and she will at all events 
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be separated by only one day’s post, less than a day’s journey. 
In London there are so many posts in the day. Every two hours 
does not there come a double knock? and may not any one of 
these double knocks possibly—nay, why be irrationally down- 
hearted ?—probably bring her salvation? By dint of continued 
cherishing, her hopes soar higher still. Why should he write? 
what is there to hinder his coming himself? In her heart she 
hears his footfall on the stairs; it will fall more softly on the 
carpeted London steps than on these bare stone ones. Perhaps it 
will be less springy than of yore; grief may have made it heavier 
and slower. He will enter in his black clothes; she has never 
seen him in black, and tries to reconstruct him in this sombre 
habit. He will not smile, it would not be right that he should ; 
but he will stretch out his arms to her—Tommy being gone. 

At this point her face always falls forward into her hands, and 
the carnations overrun their borders. She can no more look at 
that picture than she can stare unwinking at the mid-day sun. 
But though she struggles earnestly to keep hope sober and low, 
it is with an elastic step and a bright face that she treads the 
platform of the Dresden railway station on the day and at the 
hour of their departure. The tickets have been taken ; their own, 
that of the luggage, Punch’s. Slutty is small enough to defraud 
the revenue by travelling in an ingeniously constructed house of 
her own, which has the air of a large dressing-bag, and under 
which Belinda, Sarah, and the maid take turns to stagger. And 
now Mrs. Churchill and Belinda have already seated themselves 
and arranged their packages. Sarah still loiters on the step, half 
the German army gathered round her. She has asked them all 
to come and see her off, and not one but has answered to the call. 
Her hands are full of great bouquets that they have not stretch 
enough to hold. She is distributing more addresses than she has 
time rapidly to pencil. Apparently, every one of them is to cor- 
respond with her. 

Belinda has no bouquet, and no one has asked for her direction. 
Even her last view of the fair city is obstructed by Sarah, who 
has monopolised the window to lean out and kiss her fingers, 
erying, “ Auf Wiedersehen!” until the last glimpse of her dark- 
blue, light-blue, and green admirers is lost to sight. And yet it 
is with a light heart, that sometimes even dances, that Miss 
Churchill steams away towards her native shores. 
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PERIOD IL 


Cuarter XY. 


“Je ne comprends pas comme on peut tant penser & une personne; 

n’aurai-je jamais tout pensé ?” 
Ir is November ; the second November since the Churchills’ return 
from Dresden. A second summer has raced after a second spring ; 
and a second autumn is pursuing both. The full tale of eighteen 
months is complete. Time has swung by on his mighty wings, 
which all the centuries are powerless to tire, bearing in his arms 
diverse gifts. To some he has brought satisfied ambition; to 
some grinding poverty ; to some a surfeit of pleasure ; to some a mad- 
house; and to some a’grave. To many only a bundle of little nag- 
ging cares and pigmy pleasures, that passed without much heeding. 

To the Churchills he has brought—what? To Mrs. Churchill 
a beautiful new rdtelier ; to Sarah, six new lovers and one new 
dog; and to Belinda a knowledge of the postman’s step, whether 
distant or near, that she might defy the inhabitants of this or 
any other street to rival. Before her return home, she had con- 
gratulated herself upon the convenience and number of the London 
posts. Ere six months are out, she execrates their frequency. 

For eighteen months Belinda has been listening, and not once 
have her ears been filled with the sound that they are ever 
strained to catch. Not once has Rivers written. Not once has 
he come in person to explain his silence. He is gone—simply 
gone out of her life. That is all! 

He was free, of course, to come or to go; as she tells herself, 
she cannot quarrel with him for that. The why she is at issue with 
him is that he has taken the taste out of her life with him. For 
her he has taken the colour out of the sunsets, and the music out 
of the larks. She looks at the beauty of our mother earth with 
a grudging, sullen eye. The summers with the glories of their 
roses; the autumns with the glories of their sheaves, are to her 
absolutely waste and worthless. 

“ Even if he came back to me,” she says to herself; “even if I 
lived to be ninety, and saw him henceforth every day, every 
minute, until I die, I could never fill the emptiness of these days ; 
they will always have been dead, dead loss!” 

Now and again she rises up in revolt against the tyranny of the 
idea that is eating into and corroding her prime. She will cut 
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him out of her life; will cut off that portion of her life in which 
he had concern, sheer away, like a precipice. 

“T did well before I knew him,” she says to herself, with a sort 
of indignation ; “ he was in the world, and so was I; he smiled as he 
does now—does he smile now, I wonder ?—and I was none the 
worse for it. He did not blot out the sun; he did not make it 
uphill work to eat, to speak, to breathe. Let things be as they 
were then. Why cannot they be? They shall be!” 

For a moment she is strong and light-hearted; sings a gay 
verse of a song; feels the goodliness of youth. Then a sick 
qualm comes over her. It is gone, done with! and the whole 
earth, the whole of life, is empty, hideous, void ! 

It is November; the afternoon is drawing towards its close. 
Tea has been drunk, and visitors are gone. The hour of dressing 
draws nigh. This, however, is a fact that neither Mrs. Churchill 
nor Sarah are willing to admit ; Mrs. Churchill because her drive 
has made her sleepy, and fire and owl-light are drowsy and 
soothing ; Sarah because she is absorbed in the ingenious, if not 
useful, employment of paintiug the large white terrier lately 
added to the establishment, in coloured stripes and spots to 
represent a clown. Jane is, happily for herself, not a sensitive 
dog, and submits with stolid good-humour to a process that would 
penetrate Slutty’s heart with agonies of undying shame. 

“ Belinda is late,” says Mrs. Churchill, drawing herself up into 
a sitting posture, the first preparatory step towards the unavoid- 
able, dreaded move upstairs. 

“T hope she will not come back until Jane is finished,” answers 
Sarah warmly, hesitating for an instant in the choice of a pig- 
ment; while Jane opens her mouth in a large, bored, patient 
yawn. 

“Perhaps she did not find it so tiresome as she expected,” 
says Mrs. Churchill, reluctantly taking the second step towards 
departure, and rising to her feet. 

“Perhaps not,” replies Sarah absently, drawing back her head 
the better to judge of the effect of a large splash of gamboge, just 
applied upon Jane’s right cheek 

“What an object you are making of that poor dog!” laughing 
lazily. 

“She likes it!” replies Sarah gravely. ‘She thinks it is 
becoming. Do not tell her it is not. If she is a success, I mean 
to paint the others as Harlequin and Columbine!” 

“T wish Belinda would come,” says Mrs. Churchill, with a little 
comfortable curiosity in nowise akin to the loving, foolish solici- 
tude that thinks that some unlikely misfortune must have 
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happened to its beloved, if he or she be detained five minutes 
beyond his or her usual time. 

“I hope she will not come until Jane is finished!” repeats 
Sarah seriously, working away with redoubled ardour. 

“JT think she must have been amused.” 

“H’m!” replies Sarah dubiously. “If she is, she is the first 
person in whom that emotion was ever provoked by an afternoon 
drum! and Belinda is not easily amused. I think,” with quiet 
pride, “that Jane will amuse her. Ah, how provoking! Here 
she is!” 

In effect, as the last words leave her lips the door opens, and 
her sister enters. If your eyes were shut, or if you were blind, 
your ear would never have told you that it was a young person’s 
entrance, so measured and unelastic is her step. 

“Do not come here! Do not look at Jane!” cries Sarah in an 
agonised voice, hastily throwing the cloth on which she has been 
wiping her brushes over Jane’s long-suffering back. ‘ Stay where 
you are! No! Now you may come!” 

“Which am I to do?” asks Belinda ; and her voice has as little 
spring in it as her step. 

“ Well ?” cries Mrs. Churchill in a voice of cheerful expectancy, 
ready to abridge her dressing-time, to sit down again and be amused. 

“Well?” replies Belinda unresponsively. 

She has advanced to the fire, and now stands there, a foot on 
the fender, for the evening is chill; while the cheerful flames, 
upspringing, play upon the uncheerful beauty of her face, and 
lend a little of their own dancing to the 


“Eyes too expressive to be blue, 
Too lovely to be grey,” 


that have no dancing of their own in them. 

“You are the worst person in the world to send out,” says Mrs. 
Churchill, disappointed and cross; “for all the news you bring 
back, you might as well stay at home.” 

A couple of years ago Belinda would have pleasantly acquiesced 
in her own lack of observation; would have cheerfully tried to 
remedy it. Now she only answers, with a sullen look: 

“What is there to tell? What is there ever to tell about a 
drum? There was a mob of women, and a smell of hot sealskins ! ” 

“ Not a man, of course ?” asks Sarah from the distant corner of 
the room, whither she has retired with the inchoate Jane, 


to pursue her artistic labours unseen. “ How glad I am I did 
not go!” 


Belinda smiles. When she smiles, you see even more clearly 
212 
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than when she is grave the inexpressible hardening which has 
happened to her face. 

“There were two or three men.” 

“The usual refuse that you meet in a second-class literary 
salon, I suppose,” rejoins Sarah contemptuously. ‘Dirty little 
poets, and greasy little positivists ?” 

Belinds still smiles a smile that is without gaiety, but is not 
without satire. : 

“There was one man there whom you did not think too grimy 
to bestow a good deal of your notice upon at one period of your 
history.” 

“Who.?” asks Sarah, pricking up her ears with awakened yet 
puzzled interest. ‘You would not be likely to meet any of my 
friends there, I should hope.” 

“ Guess!” 

“ Je yous le donne en trois; je vous le donne en dix; je vous 
le donne en mille!” says Mrs. Churchill, who, at the unsealing of 
her granddaughter’s lips, has recovered her good-humour. ‘ Was 
it—pooh! what a memory I have—Signor Valletta, the singing- 
master, who went down on his knees in the middle of the 
lesson ?” 

“No.” 

“T have it! It was the German who wrote ‘Ich liebe dich!’ 
on the fly leaf of the grammar !” 

“ Tt was not!” 

Sarah has paused, brush in hand, her brows furrowed by her 
efforts to repass in her mind’s eye the crowded phalanx of her 
suitors. 

“ They were the nearest approach to literature I ever made,” she 
says doubtfully ; “except ”—a sudden rush of colour and anima- 
tion into face and eyes—“except—no! it could not have been; 
it was not—was it—Professor Forth?” 

“It was Professor Forth.” 

“ How awkward for you!” cries Mrs. Churchill, interested ; 
“ and of course he is not man of the world enough to carry off the 
géne of such a meeting!” 

In the emotion of the moment, Sarah has unintentionally 
released Jane, who now trots composedly back to the fire, her in- 
complete face white on one side and garishly painted on the other 
—a fact which, even when taken in connection with the distrust- 
ful and angry wonder of the other dogs, is powerless to rob her of 
her Stoic claim. 

“Did he speak to you? Did you speak to him?” cries Sarah, 
in high excitement, running back to the hearth. 
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“T talked to him for a good half-hour.” 

“He accepted the situation, in short,” says Mrs. Churchill. 
“ Well, that was more than I should have expected of him.” 

“Did he mention me? Of course he mentioned me?” asks 
Sarah eagerly. 

“He inquired after Granny; and then he put you in as an 
afterthought.” 

“T dare say that he could not command his voice to ask after 
me at first?” cries the other, laughing. “Did his voice tremble 
at all? I hope it trembled.” 

“ Not in the very least.” 

“You talked to him for half an hour? What did you talk 
about ?” 

“ We talked about Browning’s poetry.” 

“ Browning’s poetry!” with a disgusted accent. “ What a bore 
for you! I thought that of course you would have talked about 
me!” 

“Bore!” repeats Belinda, with a sort of bitter animation. “I 
thought it such a blessing. I did not want to talk about you, or 
myself either, or Granny ; we are always talking about you and 
myself and Granny. It was such a relief to get away once in a 
while from people and turn to things!” 

“I must say that Browning is a great deal too clever for me,” 
puts in Mrs. Churchill contentedly. “I am very fond of poetry ; 
but I like something that I can understand.” 

“But did you talk about nothing but Browning’s poetry ?” 
inquires Sarah, incredulously lifting her eyebrows. “Did you 
talk about it the whole time ?” 

“We had hardly exhausted the subject in half an hour,” replies 
Belinda, with a disagreeable sneer. ‘And then he read aloud ; 
he was asked to read aloud!” 

“ And you all sat round worshipping!” exclaims Sarah, break- 
ing into new laughter. “That is exactly what they did at the 
house I first met him at. You may not credit it, but I sat round 
worshipping too!” 

“ They were rather fulsome!” replies Belinda, her lip curling 
at the recollection. 

“And what did he read? Did he read anything amusing ? 
But of course he did not!” 

“ He read ‘The Grammarian’s Funeral.’ ” 

“<The Grammarian’s Funeral’ !” repeats Mrs. Churchill with 
a shrug. “What a name fora poem!” 

“*The Grammarian’s Funeral’!” echoes Sarah, but with an 
emotion different from her grandmother’s colouring her tone 
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“That was the very poem he read the night I first met him. I 
could not make head or tail of it; but I pretended that I thought 
it very fine. Belinda, beware! or this family may have a second 
time cause to rue that that Grammarian ever was buried!” 

“How curious, you meeting him!” says Mrs. Churchill, with 
an amused, leisurely smile. ‘ How it must have reminded you of 
Dresden !” 

Belinda shudders a little. There is so much need to remind 
her of Dresden! And yet she herself has been surprised at the 
extra vividness with which the sight and bodily presence of one 
of the subordinate actors in the little drama enacted there has 
brought it back to her. Is her memory growing habitually dull ? 
Oh, if it but were so! 

“Ts his mother alive still?” asks Sarah, striking hastily in to 
divert the conversation from the channel into which her grand- 
mother seems disposed to direct it. “I hope you were not be- 
hindhand in civility; and that, as he remembered to ask after 
our old lady, you remembered to ask after his.” 

“T did not; I thought she might be dead, but I do not think 
she is. He mentioned her; he said something about ‘My 
mother.’ ” 

“Then of course she is not dead!” answers Sarah decisively ; 
“if she had been he would have said, ‘My poor mother!’ 
Granny, when you are dead, I mean always to talk of you as ‘ my 
poor Granny !’” 

“Do you indeed, my dear!” rather sharply. ‘ Let me tell you 
that I have no intention of giving you the opportunity just yet!” 

“ Did he say anything about coming to call?” asks Sarah, with 
an interested look. 

“ Not a word.” 

“Did he give you the impression that he was contemplating 
it?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“Do you think that he will?” 

“T should think certainly not; indeed he is going back to 
Oxbridge to-morrow! I wish I were going back to Oxbridge to- 
morrow! I wish,” restlessly, “that we lived at Oxbridge.” 

“To be near him?” asks Sarah, laughing. 

Her sister joins in the laugh, but without heartiness. 

“Not exactly; but from what he says—from what every one 
says—there must be such a continual stir of intellectual life going 
on there.” 

“Good heavens!” cries Sarah, shocked ; “ what has happened 
to you? You are growing to talk just as he does; those are the 
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kind of things he used to say to me, and expect me to provide 
them with suitable answers ! ” 

“Tt does sound high falutin’” answers Belinda, rather ashamed ; 
“but it is not, really: it is only that I would give anything to get 
out of our own little groove into any other.” 

“T like our little groove,” says Sarah contentedly ; “ by-the- 
bye, that reminds me Jane, where are you? Jane, how 
dare you? How can you be so indelicate as to present yourself 
half dressed to Punch and Slutty? Come here this instant!” 

But Jane, though giving a slavish leer and a sycophantic wag 
of her disfigured tail, makes no movement towards exchanging 
her warm couch on the deep rug for the uncomfortable glories of 
the palette and the brush. 

“It may not be a bad little groove for those who like it,” re- 
joins Belinda discontentedly ; “ but it is pleasant to get a glimpse 
beyond it now and then. Ido not know whenI have been so 
little bored as I have been this afternoon.” 
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Che Last Days of a Dynasty. 


A Few weeks ago, at the height of the panic caused among French 
Republicans by Prince Napoleon’s manifesto, the demolition of the 
ruined Palace of the Tuileries was commenced. It was a mere 
chance that made the final destruction of the palace where so 
many dynasties have reigned coincide with the agitation for 
expelling Imperial and Royal princes from France ; yet the hazard 
was a curiousone. The blackened ruins had stood for nearly twelve 
years ; no Republican administration had remained long enough in 
power to determine what kind of a building should be erected on 
the site of the Tuileries; and it was said, by those whose hope 
was father to the thought, that the ground would remain uncleared 
till it was wanted for a new palace to be inhabited by a restored 
sovereign. When at last the carts of the entrepreneur de démolitions 
wended their way into the Cour du Carrousel it may have looked 
as if the Republic had got consolidated; and something was 
indeed said by M. Hérisson, the Minister for Public Works, as to 
the time having arrived “for selling the Crown jewels, and re- 
moving the last vestiges of a palace whose ruins aptly symbolised 
the utter downfall of the Monarchical system in France.” Well, 
as to “utter downfall” qui vivra verra: extinct monarchies have 
unexpected resurrections; and if the burned stones of the 
Tuileries teach any lesson at all, it is one on the mutability of all 
French political systems, the Republican as well as others. 

To those who knew the Court of the Second Empire, the sight 
of the Tuileries in recent years always recalled most vividly the 
four terrible weeks in 1870, when the palace was last inhabited 
by the Empress Eugénie. Revolutions have their small sides; 
and the doings of sovereigns who begin to feel their thrones 
crack under them, who are living amid panic-stricken courtiers, 
who are urged this way and that way by contrary advisers, and 
who have to make preparations for flight in secret, lest by allow- 
ing their purpose to be known they should add to the dismay 
around them—are among the most pitiable things that can be 
witnessed. The news of the defeats at Woerth and Forbach— 
which practically sealed the fate of the Empire—reached Paris 
on the 6th of August, a Saturday; on the 7th a proclamation 
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appeared putting Paris in a state of siege; and on the 8th the 
Empress-Regent came to the Tuileries from St. Cloud. She could 
not realise that the end of the Emperor’s reign was approaching- 
With a lady’s romantic ideas about military possibilities, she 
thought that everything could be retrieved by a grand coup, and 
that Bazaine was the man who would set matters right. She 
had no great faith in MacMahon, and was terribly disappointed 
in General Frossard, who had been the Prince Imperial’s tutor ; 
there was, in truth, considerable Spanish vivacity in her manner 
of expressing herself about these two officers, who had “ miserably 
blundered” as she put it. On Tuesday the 9th of August, 
M. Emile Ollivier’s Cabinet resigned, and General Cousin de 
Montauban, Count de Palikao, became Prime Minister and 
Minister of War. He was a man of bluff, soldierly exterior, who- 
produced a sensation the first time he spoke in the Corps Légis- 
latif, by saying that he could not speak loud, because he had a 
bullet in the chest; but he was a perfect courtier who knew how 
to say pleasant things in his blunt way, and he thought it to be 
part of his duty to keep the Empress in ignorance as to the 
gravity of the situation. However, her Majesty’s delusion only 
lasted a few days, for M. Conti, the Emperor’s secretary, was seen 
to be busy collecting the most important papers of his office for 
removal, and the Empress’s private friends began advising her to 
make preparations to secure her own safety in case things should 
come to the worst. Upon this, all of a sudden the Regent’s 
confidence appeared to forsake her. She was seized with the fear 
of a revolution breaking out in the night, and of her being 
massacred by torchlight in the garden. She kept thinking of 
that gloomy night, the 5th of October, 1789, when a Parisian 
rabble went to Versailles to fetch the King and Royal family to 
the capital, and when several of the French Guards were 
slaughtered in protecting Marie Antoinette from insult. One 
day she favoured a plan for having M. Gambetta and some other 
Republican leaders arrested, and yet when the scheme was 
discussed with a view to rapid action she hesitated. The tortures 
of mind which she underwent were unimaginable. In a fortnight 
her fair face became haggard, and streaks of silver showed them- 
selves in her hair. 

A dynasty which has received notice to quit labours under 
almost incredible difficulties in setting its house straight before 
going. The Bonapartes had a longer time for preparation than 
Louis Philippe and Charles X., who both had to fly at a couple of 
days’ notice; but when it became a question of sending state 
papers and valuables out of the Tuileries, nobody could suggest 
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how this ought to be done. The palace was believed to be closely 
watched by amateur Revolutionary detectives; many servants of 
the Imperial household were but half trusted; the very sentries 
and officers on guard, though loyal, were spies after a fashion, in 
that they kept their eyes and ears constantly on the alert for 
‘signs as to how the war was going to end. It was feared, there- 
fore, that if vans were introduced into the courtyard of the palace 
the report would quickly be spread that the Empress was about 
to take her departure; besides which there was a serious danger 
that the vans might be waylaid in the streets and ransacked 
by mobs. M. Conti made energetic efforts to select the most 
important of his papers; but we know what time it requires for 
a man in private life to classify letters which have accumulated 
for a few months; and M. Conti, harassed by all sorts of other 
work, had in a few days to sort the accumulated state papers of 
eighteen years’ reign. He had to do this, too, with high officials 
and statesmen out of office, daily besieging his door and imploring 
him to deliver up to them, or else destroy in their presence, 
documents in which they were interested. ‘The Duc de Persigny 
called at the palace again and again, and grew nearly frantic 
when some papers relating to his administration of the Home 
Office could not be found. In the end quantities of papers were 
torn up into little bits and mixed together by three Corsican 
detectives, who toiled ten hours a day for more than a week over 
this occupation in the absent Emperor’s study. The papers could 
not be burned, for it would have required a furnace to consume 
them. When they had been reduced to bits they were put into 
baths, and hot water was turned upon them to convert them into 
pulp. Some other papers were entrusted to faithful hands to be 
conveyed out of the palace in small packets ; but the great mass 
of documents remained at the Tuileries and were destroyed in 
the fire that devoured that building, before the Commission 
appointed by the Government of National Defence to examine the 
Imperial state papers had found leisure to overhaul them. 

A young Englishman who was at this time private secretary to 
one of the Emperor’s most trusted counsellors co-operated in all 
the measures that were taken to provide a hiding-place for the 
Empress, in the event of her finding it impossible to leave Paris 
on the sudden outbreak of a revolution. Expiring dynasties have 
to be served in a very large measure by foreigners. Native 
partisans are apt to be too zealous, or not loyal enough; in the 
latter case they may use information that comes to them for 
selfish purposes: in the former, they may cause mischief by doing 
more than is required of them. All the details of the Empress’s 
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eventual flight on the 4th September were planned and executed 
by five foreigners. 

The steps taken in the first instance to ensure the Empress a 
safe retreat within Paris itself were not disclosed to her Majesty. 
The young Englishman just referred to, Mr. R , Was instructed 
to go and see the Lady Superior of the Convent des Oiseaux, in 
the Rue de Picpus—a suburb near the Bois de Vincennes—and 
this good lady eagerly undertook to receive the Empress with one 
or two ladies. A door which opened from the garden wall into a 
small side alley, but which had not been used for years, was fitted 
with a new lock, so as to be readily available as an extra means 
of ingress or exit. This work was performed with the utmost 
secresy, on the night of the 13th of August, by Mr. R—— and the 
chaplain of the convent, as it would have been imprudent to call 
in any mechanic of the neighbourhood for such a job. The 
Englishman had been ‘told to take apartments at the Hotel du 
Louvre, so as to be within five minutes’ call of the palace if he 
should be wanted ; and a private code of signals—the putting of a 
card behind this or that pane, in a certain window of the Louvre 
library—was to convey to him his instructions. At about four 
o'clock on the afternoon of Sunday the 14th of August, a card 
was so displayed as to warn him to go and take his stand at the 
corner of the Place du Palais Royal. There, after half an hour's 
waiting, during which he heard sounds of rifle-firing coming from 
the northern side of the city, he was joined by M. Thélin, an 
Imperial messenger (Courrier de Cabinet), who had formerly been 
the Emperor’s valet, and was a most devoted servant. This M. 
Thélin had enormous moustaches and whiskers like those of 
Victor-Emmanuel, King of Italy—adornments white as cotton 
wool ; and so that his face looked all hair, like that of a poodle 
with a pink nose; but it was the face of a most well-bred poodle, 
for M. Thélin was the politest of men, and could never accost 
anybody without sweeping his hat off his head to the level of his 
knee. “An insurrection has broken out at La Villette,” he said, 
making one of these stately bows to Mr. R——, who in point of 
age might have been his grandson; and in quiet nicely-toned 
words he explained that a gang of anarchists, instigated, it was 
believed, by the notorious Blanqui, had made a raid upon the 
barracks of a company of Sapeurs Pompiers (firemen), in order to 
seize a stand of arms; but they had been repulsed with loss. 
“Too soon, though, too soon,” concluded M. Thélin softly. 

“What do you mean by too soon ?” 

“Why sir, if the affair had been a little more serious, there 
would have been an excuse for arresting Gambetta and the 
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others. We could rely on the army and police at this moment. 
We might have made a superb haul (wn superbe coup de filet).” 

After this he told Mr. R—— to walk up and down, under the 
colonnade of the hotel, until he should see another card put in the 
window of the library to inform him that he was no longer wanted. 
It was not quite certain yet whether the movement at La Villette 
was an isolated affair, or whether it was not the signal for a more 
general outbreak which would occur in the night. Precautions 
must be taken, and all the Empress’s friends must remain on the 
watch. 

Precautions had been taken indeed. There were five hundred 
policemen in plain clothes, all armed with life-preservers and 
revolvers, scattered along the streets and quays round the palace 
at the moment when M. Thélin was speaking, and how good a 
watch they kept may be judged from the fact that four of them 
presently arrested the Englishman, who was out on business 
similar to their own. Seeing a young gentleman pacing to and 
fro and occasionally throwing glances towards the windows of 
the Louvre, they thought this suspicious. It seems that they 
made to Mr. R the signs by which detectives recognise one 
another, but Mr. R——, having no connection with the police, 
remained irresponsive, and walked stolidly on, till of a sudden he 
felt a muscular arm passed through one of his and a peremptory 
voice whispered in his ear: “ Come with us—I advise you to make 
no noise and offer no resistance.” 

None was offered. In the twinkling of an eye Mr. R—— was 
hustled into a cab; three men entered with him, a fourth climbed 
on to the box; and the vehicle, turning on the Quai du Louvre, 
was rapidly driven towards the Préfecture de Police. On the 
way Mr. R—— was questioned as to his name and business, but 
he did not feel at liberty to supply any information whatever, 
and when he had said this, his escort seemed to think they had 
a valuable capture. However, at the Préfecture Mr. R—— asked 
to see M. Lagrange, the Chief of the Political Department, with 
whom he was well acquainted, and that gentleman, happening 
to be at the office, the Englishman was at once liberated with 
apologies. But M. Lagrange showed himself very curious as to 
Mr. R——’s business, and somewhat nettled when he could not 
ascertain what it was. He dared not say much to a secretary of 
a Senator who had several times been a Cabinet Minister, and 
who was known to be one of the Emperor’s most ‘intimate 
confidants; but it is the duty of the police to find out things, 
and they are naturally mortified and jealous when they discover 
that their functions are being encroached upon without their 
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being able to guess by whom or for what purpose. ‘“ Well,” said 
M. Lagrange gloomily, when he saw that putting playful questions 
was of noavail, “Ithink you ought to tell his Excellency that we 
are doing our best to protect her Majesty. and that we are more 
likely to succeed if all the friends of the Dynasty act in concert. 
Some of our men may arrest you again and baulk you in some 
important business, if we are not told what you are about.” 

All this was true enough, but M. Pictri, the Prefect of Police, 
knew more than M. Lagrange did, and that same evening 
accosting Mr. R at the Tuileries, where the Empress was 
holding an informal reception, he gave him a little yellow card 
in an oval glass medallion. This was to serve in case Mr. R—— 
was molested again. There was not a word of print or writing 
on the card, but on one side of it was engraved an open eye. Mr. 
R—— only had occasion to use it once, and this was enough to 
convince him of its magical properties, for the policeman in 
uniform to whom he exhibited it, stepped back instantly, with his 
hand to the peak of his cocked hat and with a look of great 
respect. 

The Empress’s reception on the night of the 14th of August 
was to be the last grand gathering of the Imperial Court in state, 
Hearing of the affair at La Villette, and how promptly the 
military and police had put the insurgents to reason, Senators, 
Deputies, and other important people flocked from all parts of 
Paris to pay their respects to the Empress. Most of them had 
put on uniforms or dress clothes ; those who in their excitement 
had forgotten this piece of etiquette, were turned back with 
gentle words by the ever courtly Vice-Chamberlain, Vicomte de 
Laferriére, of whom it used to be said that if he had had to be 
guillotined after six o’clock in the evening he would have 
insisted upon going to the scaffold in a swallow-tail and white 
gloves. Those whom M. de Laferriére sent away returned by-and- 
by properly clothed and wearing their orders; and some of them 
brought their wives with them, so that the reception-rooms of 
the palace, which had all been thrown open and hastily lighted, pre- 
sented quite an animated appearance. The Empress, however, and 
all the ladies were dressed in deep mourning for the soldiers who 
had fallen in the war. Her Majesty’s dress was a low-bodied 
one of black net; her only ornaments were jet bracelets and a jet 
diadem, which lent to her pale, anxious face a most august look. 
All the Court footmen wore black liveries. 

In spite of these funereal garbs the general tone of conversation 
was sprightly and hopeful. Some cheering news had been 
received from the seat of war, and for this one evening the Court 
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was itself again. It was like the last flash of the sun before it 
sets behind red clouds. As to the insurrection which had been 
put down in the afternoon, the Ministers, and particularly M. 
Henri Chevreau who ruled at the Home Office, were far from 
making light of it; but they declared complacently that Govern- 
ment was quite strong enough to detect and punish the “ real 
instigators” of the outrage. These significant words somehow 
found their way out of doors; and that night not a single one 
among the twenty Republican Deputies slept in his bed. Even 
M. Thiers—though he was not a Republican then—deemed it 
prudent to go and sleep at a friend’s house. On the following 
day the Opposition was able to set itself right with the country 
by energetically disclaiming, both in the Chamber and in the 
press, all complicity in the unpatriotic riot at La Villette; but on 
that Sunday night before the members of the Left could give 
currency to their disclaimers, they naturally felt {nervous lest 
Government should arrest them and proclaim that it had proofs 
of their having been in league with the rioters. It will be re- 
membered that as Paris was in a state of siege, men apprehended 
on a treasonable charge could have been tried by court-martial 
and summarily shot. 

The events of the 14th served on the whole to give the Court 
too great a sense of security. On the 17th the battles round Metz 
began, and Bazaine’s armies, everywhere outnumbered and beaten, 
had to retreat before the German hosts. But St. Privat and 
Gravelotte were reported to the Parisians as victories, and it was 
said that Bazaine had thrown himself into Metz in order to take 
up a “strong position”! The Empress believed in all these 
fables. Was it a wonder that she should do so when at clubs like 
the Union and the Cercle Impérial, old generals would bark 
furiously at you if you expressed any doubt as to Marshal Canro- 
bert’s having driven a whole regiment of Prussian Cuirassiers 
into the sand-pits of Jaumont—sand-pits which had no existence ? 
The truth is, double sets of telegrams used to be sent from the 
seat of war, and those which related events with some approach to 
the truth (for none of them were wholly truthful) were never 
communicated to the Empress. When the hoaxing despatch 
about the Jaumont sand-pits was put into her hands, the poor 
lady, believing in a real victory, was so overjoyed that she ran 
down from her apartments to the guard-room right among the 
soldiers, who were lying upon camp-beds or playing cards, and 
waved the telegram, crying: ‘“‘ The Prussians are beaten!” She 
then suspended all her own personal preparations for flight. She 
said that if a revolution were attempted in Paris she would herself 
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ride at the head of the troops that quelled it. This was her mood 
during several days, and it explains how so few of her own chattels 
were removed from the palace. Her wardrobe contained more 
than three hundred dresses ; her collection of fans, of furs, of lace, 
and linen was probably unique, for the pin-money which she had 
received in monthly payments ever since her marriage amounted 
to £48,000 a year, and one may add that she had never failed to 
spend this sum to the last franc. Everything that the Empress 
possessed, with the exception of her jewels and a few valuable 
missals, was left at the Tuileries when she fled; and the jewels 
would have been abandoned too, had not Madame Carette, one of 
her Majesty’s ladies-in-waiting, prevailed upon her, after much 
pleading, to have these treasures confided to a banker. 

The Empress led a curious life during her last days on the 
throne. She was up every morning at seven o'clock, attired in a 
black cashmere dress which she wore all day with plain white 
collar and cuffs. At half-past seven she heard mass said in the 
private chapel of the Tuileries by Monseigneur Bauer, her almoner. 
Immediately after this she took a cup of chocolate with Madame 
Carette, who, by-the-bye, was one of the most renowned Court 
beauties and a most charming companion, owing to her exquisite 
cheerfulness. Another of the Empress’s ladies was Madame 
Lebreton (sister of General Bourbaki), who has followed her into 
exile and has always been one of her most sensible, patient 
advisers. The Empress’s private apartments were on the first 
floor of the Pavillon de Flore overlooking the garden, and com- 
manding a glorious view of the Seine and the Champs Elysées as 
far as the Triumphal Arch. The room in which she generally sat 
was a circular saloon, very gaily decorated with panels painted 
by Charles Chaplin and illustrating the loves of a violet anda 
rose. In this room from eight o’clock in the morning until long 
after the nominal hour for dinner, which day after day was 
delayed, the Empress received an uninterrupted flow of visitors, 
and the confusion of those wretched times was shown by the 
kind as well as by the number of persons who were allowed to 
penetrate into her presence. 

Crack-pated men bringing plans for new campaigns, inventors 
who had new sorts of shells to propose, wives of convicts who: 
sought pardons for their husbands, and, it is pitiful to add, men 
of every degree who wanted to coax or bully grants of, money, 
posts or decorations, out of a Regent whom they knew to have 
more in her of womanly sweetness than of regal strength—all 
these people were, by some unpardonable mismanagement on the 
part of those who should have protected the Empress, allowed to: 
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plague her all day long. An excuse that may be offered for some 
i) of the men then in power is that several of them were quite new 
to the responsibilities of office. M. Clément Duvernois, for 
instance—a young man of twenty-nine who hud become Minister 
| of Commerce on the strength of some dashing newspaper articles 
—was a regular Bohemian, who used always to show an inch of 
shirt between his vest and the waistband of his nether garments. 
From absent-mindedness he would go out with a patent leather 
boot on one foot and a clump-soled shoe on the other. This 
eccentric man of talent, who displayed some administrative ability 
i in provisioning Paris for the siege, used to give audience to 
quondam Bohemian brethren at the Café de Madrid, and when he 

could not grant them all they desired, he would dismiss them in 

‘batches, saying: “Ah, you must see the Empress—I'll take care 

that you are admitted.” Things reached a pretty pass when on 
| the 31st of August a horde of hungry supplicants, tired of waiting 
in the antechambers of the Tuileries, pushed their way into the 
| private-dining-room, and swooped upon a cold luncheon that had 
been spread for the Empress. 

On the Ist of September some servants of the Imperial house- 
| hold absconded, taking with them portable articles of value: 
| statuettes of bronze and marble, miniature paintings, albums. 
| Some of the Empress’s dresses vanished. General Roland, the 
| 





governor of the palace, was at pains to secure proper attendance 
for the Regent; and going on a tour of inspection through the 
| kitchens, he was stupefied to see workmen, soldiers, and women— 
it the friends of the scullions—being treated as honoured guests in 
i the servants’ hall. The intruders were ejected pretty quickly 
| ‘by guards summoned for the purpose, but by this time it was 
| known that the Emperor’s struggle against the German armies 
was hopeless, and there was a general feeling abroad that before 
many days were over the Tuileries would be in possession of 
| the mob. The only person who seemed to doubt this was the 
n Empress herself. She still had her self-contained paroxysms of 
terror about being murdered by an armed mob; but she thought 
that the garrison of Paris would make a resolute stand for the 
Imperial cause, and keep the throne upstanding, though she 
herself might accidentally be put to death. 
| Her infatuation was so great that it is a wonder how she was 
! persuaded to leave Paris on the 4th, and it is still stranger, perhaps, 
that she should have managed to escape from it alive. The 
tidings of the Emperor’s capitulation at Sedan circulated in Paris 
on the evening of the 3rd of September ; and throughout the night, 
Cabinet Councils were held at the Tuileries—that is, Ministers, 
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legislators, and generals kept coming and going to proffer advice, 
or bring idle bits of news. The Empress never went to bed. 
Towards two o’clock in the morning, feeling exhausted, she stepped 
on to the balcony overlooking the garden, for a breath of fresh air. 
The city was at that moment perfectly quiet; the sentries stood 
at their accustomed posts guarding all the gates; and the rows of 
gas lamps that marked the two miles’ length of the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, and the long straight line of the Rue de Rivoli, 
naturally suggested reflections on the splendid strategical position 
which the Tuileries occupied for defence. It had been one of the 
chief concerns of the Emperor’s reign to fortify his palace with 
broad avenues, along which artillery would have free range in 
sweeping down mobs. Returning from the balcony, the Empress 
said to M. Jérdme David, Minister of Public Works, who was 
poring over a plan of Paris: “See these three points—what 
could they ” (meaning the people of Paris) “do without arms, if the 
soldiers only did their duty here?” M. David, who had been 
a Captain of Zouaves, concurred, and felt sure that no open revolt 
would be attempted. The principal matter under consideration 
at that moment was what kind of a proclamation the Empress- 
Regent should issue to the people of Paris, and whether she 
should ride forth on horseback through the streets to the Corps 
Législatif, to announce with her own lips the dissolution of that un- 
popular assembly, and the institution of a new Council of Regency, 
under the presidency of M. Thiers or General Trochu. The Empress 
felt a strong personal antipathy towards M. Thiers; but politics 
have dire necessities, and it was known that M. Thiers would be 
willing to accept the Presidency of the Council, provided the Corps 
Législatif were dissolved, and provided also that the Emperor abdi- 
cated in favour of the Prince Imperial. As to General Trochu, 
Governor of Paris, it was an ominous circumstance that he did 
not put in an appearance at the palace, though he had been 
twice summoned. On one occasion his servants gave answer that 
he was out. The second time it was said that he had gone to 
bed, leaving express orders that he was “not to be disturbed for 
anybody.” M. Piétri knew that a meeting of Republican mem- 
bers had been held at the General’s house in the evening, and it 
was resolved to place no reliance on Trochu, but to entrust all 
military arrangements for the morrow to Marshal Baraguay 
@Hilliers, the commander of the Paris garrison. Unfortunately 
no effect was given to this resolution when taken. The Empress’s 
apartments were crowded with politicians, courtiers, and officers— 
all talking and vowing their readiness to die; but it occurred to 


nobody to go and carry to the Marshal the Empress’s order that 
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all the highways to the Tuileries and the Place de la Concorde 
should be guarded, so that no crowds should assemble within a 
kilométre of the palace. The order in question was allowed to 
lie on a table amid heaps of others, which her Majesty had tired 
her fingers in signing, and which were never to be obeyed. 

At five o’clock, when it was full dawn, M. Emile de Girardin, 
editor of the Lberté, arrived at the palace and craved an 
audience. “Ah, cest le fossoyeur des dynasties! (the grave- 
digger of dynasties)” exclaimed the Empress wearily. M. de 
Girardin had gone to give advice in extremis to Louis Philippe in 
1848, and oddly enough he came back to the Tuileries at two- 
and-twenty years’ interval with identically the same counsel as he 
had conveyed to the Orleans Prince—that is, abdication, dissolution, 
and a new Ministry with M. Thiers at its head. 

The Empress could not help saying to him with a smile: “ M. 
Thiers est un atout qui revient souvent dans votre jeu (M. 
Thiers is a trump you often get in your hand).” However, M. de 
Girardin’s advice was palatable, for it was given with great spirit, 
and he wound up by saying: “If your Majesty appears on horse- 
back fearlessly among the people of Paris, you may count on their 
enthusiasm and loyalty; but you should take a sleeping-draught 
now to give you rest for a few hours, and when you awake drink 
a bowl of beef broth.” 

The Empress had been ready to faint with fatigue before M. 
de Girardin came. Some elderly Senators and Deputies, unable to 
bear up as she had done, had wandered into different state saloons 
and curled themselves up on sofas and settees to sleep. There 
were officers lying about in all the passages with their swords 
buckled on, and servants had to pick their way gingerly among 
them to carry trays with hot coffee and bouillon on them. 

The Empress would not consent to take rest, her excitement 
was too great. Revived by the idea that a great display of 
energy would be required of her presently, she began to busy 
herself in a womanly way as to what kind of riding-habit she 
should put on. She retired to her dressing-room thinking to don 
a plain biack habit, on the breast of which should be pinned a 
small cross of the Legion of Honour ; but by some inexplicable 
mischance the only habit available was found to be a green one 
embroidered with gold—the costume of the Imperial Hunt at 
Fontainebleau and Compiegne, which had to be worn with a 
three-cornered hat, @ la Lowis XV. This was pronounced too 
theatrical for the occasion. There had been some other habits in 
the wardrobe, but they could not be discovered. 

Little things can make or mar great events. When a lady has 
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dressed herself expressly to do a thing, she generally does it; and 
it can hardly be doubted that if the Empress had put on a habit, 
her appearance in that attire would have had an electrifying effect 
on her entourage, whose enthuasism must have reacted upon 
herself. As it was, she returned to her drawing-room dis- 
heartened, and nobody who saw her jaded face could have advised 
her to take any action requiring vigour of body or of mind. 
Nevertheless she clung tenaciously to the hope that Marshal 
Baraguay d’Hilliers—a one-armed Crimean veteran—would keep 
order in the city, and her spirits rose a little as the morning passed 
without bringing any reports of insurrection. 

But the awaking of Paris on that 4th of September had been 
like the simmering of a vast cauldron—crowds bubbling up all 
over it, and vapouring off their feelings in talk. There was 
no violence; only a very small party of anarchists had their 
minds set upon revolution. M. Thiers wanted the Regency to 
be maintained, and sent several messages to the Palace to say so; 
M. Gambetta was in doubt as to what would be best for the 
country, but was not eager to assume the responsibility of 
carrying on the war. Under these circumstances there was no 
organised attempt to overthrow the Empire—it was borne down, 
so to say, by the overpowering force of mobs pressing upon it 
from every direction. From the moment when no order had been 
issued to the military to keep the Place de la Concorde clear, all 
idea of resistance became useless. By one o’clock that enormous 
square was covered with a multitude that looked like a sea—not 
a stormy one, but calmly waving with irresistible might. 

Soon after two the human tide overflowed into the garden of 
the Tuileries, and began to roll towards the Palace in long slow 
streams. All the faithful of the Second Empire, the friends of 
the eleventh hour, the Courtiers of Misfortune, were gathered in 
the White Drawing-room contiguous to the Empress’s private 
apartments. A report was brought to her Majesty that the 
Count de Cossé-Brissac, and some other combative young men, 
had revolvers, and expressed their intention of using them on the 
first representatives of the canaille who should try to enter the 
palace. The Empress at once sent word to these gentlemen 
requesting that they should do nothing so rash as to fire, or even 
to exhibit their arms. A moment afterwards she asked for an 
opera-glass, and standing behind the curtain, scrutinised the 
crowd which had advanced as far as the private garden. She was 
amazed and shocked to see M. Victorien Sardou, the dramatist, 
apparently leading the rabble; but the truth is, M. Sardou had 
put himself at the head of the mob only that he might control it. 
2K 2 
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It was a very courageous thing he did on that day, and it was 
largely owing to him that the palace was not sacked when the 
populace got possession of it. 

At twenty minutes past two Signor Nigra, the Italian ambas- 
sador, passed through the White Drawing-room with a rather 
jolly air on his face, as though nothing were happening. “ What 
news?” asked somebody. “Mais rien,” he answered cheerfully, 
and strode off, erect and long-legged, into the Empress’s rooms. 
He had come to tell the Empress that it was time to fly. Her 
fortitude forsook her at this during a few seconds, and she could 
not articulate, but she made a sign that she wished to go and 
show herself to those who had stood by her faithfully to the last. 
The door of the White Drawing-room was thrown open, and the 
Empress appeared for a moment on the threshold—an inexpres- 
sibly touching little figure in her simple black dress and white 
collar. She made a curtsey and waved her hand, trying hard to 
smile, while many—not all of them women—were sobbing 
aloud. Then with gentle persuasion Prince Richard Metternich, 
the Austrian ambassador, drew her back, and the door was closed 
again. 

There was a common-looking cab standing on the Quai du 
Louvre, but the driver was no less a person than the Emperor’s 
Deputy Master of the Horse—Mr. Gamble, an Englishman. Mr. 
Gamble had been servant to Prince Louis Napoleon, while the 
latter was living as a refugee in London in 1847, and with 
touching fidelity he insisted upon resuming his menial position 
when his master went into exile again after losing his throne. 
He always drove the Emperor and Empress at Chislehurst, 
though his post as Deputy Master of the Horse under the 
Empire had given him social precedency with colonels. On the 
4th September he had dressed himself to look as much like a 
cabman as possible, but there were firearms in both his pockets, and 
the horse in the shafts of his cab was one of the fastest trotters 
in the Imperial stables. The Empress presently came out from 
the eastern gate of the Louvre with Madame Carette, both veiled. 
They were escorted by Signor Nigra and Prince Metternich. M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps marched in front to see if the coast was 
clear. Just as the Empress was about to step into the cab, a 
street-boy recognised her, and raised the ery: “ Voila l’Impéra- 
trice!” With great presence of mind M. de Lesseps sped him a 
kick, crying: “Ah! you're crying: ‘ Vive /’Empereur !’ are you? 
that will teach you.” And this was enough to set bystanders 
against the boy while the cab drove off. 

The Empress was taken to the house of Dr. Evans, the American 
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surgeon-dentist in the Champs Elysées. It was at first intended 
that she should remain there for two or three days and then take 
refuge in the Convent de Picpus—these arrangements having been 
made under the assumption that the Revolutionary Government 
would set a close watch upon all the stations to prevent her 
Majesty from escaping. But Count de Kératry, the new Prefect 
of Police who was appointed at four o’clock, at once gave his 
predecessor to understand that the Empress had much better, for 
her own sake, leave the country that night, however tired she 
might be. “The best way,” he said, “ would be for her to leave 
by an ordinary train and to be accompanied to the station by no 
man who was well-known to the public. Detectives should be 
sent to the waiting-room to protect her in case of need.” This 
message was brought to Dr. Evans’s towards seven o'clock, while 
the Empress was sleeping soundly. Her friends hesitated 
whether she ought to be disturbed, for she had sunk quite 
prostrate and it was feared that a break in her rest followed by 
great fatigue might bring on brain-fever. On consideration, 
however, it was decided that she ought to be removed out of 
harm’s way; and Mr. R——,, the young Englishman who had 
already been employed in the Empress’s secret service, was 
instructed to attend her to the station in the evening, take tickets 
for her, and see her safely off. All this was done without any 
hitch ; the Empress with Madame Lebreton took the eight o’clock 
train for Maubeuge on the Northern line, and none of the ordinary 
passengers in the train knew that she was travelling by it. The 
guard was aware of the fact, and four gentlemen travelling in 
different carriages went with the Empress as private escort (though 
she did not suspect it), and only returned to Paris when she had 
reached Belgium. Hence she made her way to England by a 
roundabout route, returning to France by way of Calais to avoid 
a long sea-passage. Finding at Calais that it would be unsafe for 
her to embark, she proceeded to Deauville, arriving there on 
Wednesday the 7th. The Gazelle, a 40-ton cutter yacht belonging 
to Field-Marshal Sir John Burgoyne, happened to be lying in the 
port, and it was in this boat that her Majesty crossed with Madame 
Lebreton. The seamen on board had no idea who was their 
passenger. The Empress, after a stormy passage, reached Ryde 
on the morning of the 8th, and alighted at the York Hotel, whence 
she started on the following day for Hastings to join the Prince 
Imperial. 

Such was the confusion attending upon the collapse of the 
Empire that the Empress forgot, before going away, to draw a 
sum of £60,000 which remained in the hands of M. Wolmer, the 
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Emperor’s cashier. She started with very little money, and with 
no luggage but a hand-bag. All the morning of the 4th of 
September, M. Wolmer, an elderly business-like Alsacian, waited 
in his office (though it was generally closed on Sundays), ex- 
pecting that a cheque with the Empress’s’signature would be 
presented to him, and he had prepared packets of banknotes of all 
values, and a few rouleaux of Napoleons, so that the whole sum 
might be conveniently carried away by the drawer. But it 
never occurred to him to send and remind the Empress of the 
amount that was lying to her credit—and two days after she had 
fled, he went, after much cogitation, and paid the £60,000 into 
the hands of M. Ernest Picard, the Minister of Finance in the 
Government of National Defence. M. Wolmer was much blamed 
for this by the Imperial family, who held that he ought to have 
caused the money to be placed privately to the Empress’s account 
in some London bank. M. Wolmer’s explanation of the incident 
is, that if he had been caught removing the moneys from his 
strong box and dealing with them in any way without authority, 
it might have been suspected that he was, trying to do a little 
business in his own interest. M.Wolmer was prudent asa cashier, 
but he lost the Empress £60,000 at a time when the money could 
be ill spared. In fact, notwithstanding all that Republican papers 
stated as to the vast sums which the Emperor and Empress had 
put away abroad, the Revolution of the 4th September had found 
the Imperial family quite unprepared; and many would be sur- 
prised to hear how poorly circumstanced the Empress actually 
was when she landed in England. 














Any Man to his Black and Can. 


I HAVE a dainty playmate, dear 
As is none other to me here 
Of my own clan; 
A brass-girt collar decks his throat, 
And shines like silk his glossy coat 
Of black and tan. 


Companion of my lonely walks, 
He trots beside me oft, and talks 
As best he can; 
Then, wild with sudden glee, will rush 
And bark defiance at a thrush. 
Hie! black and tan! 


Across his puzzled brain there throng 

Confused ideas of right and wrong ; 
He has no plan 

Of conduct for his daily guide, 

The god he worships dwells inside . 
His black and tan. 


But should the world from me forbear, 
And with unseasonable stare 
Some weakness scan, 
One faithful heart, I know, would ache, 
Were I with life for aye to break. 
Ah! black and tan! 





ANY MAN TO HIS BLACK AND TAN. 





You’re very human, little friend, 

I wonder if perchance you end 
Where I began? 

Maybe, I used to prank and bark, 

And my complexion (save the mark!) 
Was black and tan. 


Maybe, we're not so far apart ; 
Where is the point from which I start 
To be a man? 
Come, shake a paw, and let us think 
If we can find this missing link, 
My black and tan! 


Corsrorp Dick. 




















An Angler's Sirst of April. 


Tue fly-fisher’s season here seems to divide itself naturally into 
three periods. First comes the dun fishing, from the opening day 
of the season to the advent of the May fly; then the “ duffers,” 
or May-fly fortnight; and last, after a breathing spell for the 
glutted fish to recover their appetites, and the satiated sportsmen 
their keenness, the evening tishing begins, when with sunken 
alder or tiny-floated gnat, the experienced fisherman takes his 
revenge on the monsters who have hitherto eluded his wiles. 

For the past-master in the craft, there is no fishing like the 
dun fishing. The delicate tackle and shifty, uncertain winds 
require a gentle temper as well as hand to manage them aright, 
and even when a dry fly has been sent true to its mark up-stream 
with wings well cocked, and in consequence the speckled beauty 
has condescended to notice you, it needs all the best man knows 
to play him safely with such fine tackle through the weeds, which 
at this season harbour and protect the trout. 

As I strolled by the bank of my favourite brook to-day, the 
weed-mowers’ “Should like to drink your health, sir!” rang the 
knell of the first period in my ears. Once the mowers begin their 
work, moving waist-deep down mid-stream, it is all over with the 
fishing till “the fly” comes up. What a difference their scythes 
make in three days’ work in the geography of our favourite 
reaches and pet runs, only those can imagine who pass day after 
day on the same half mile of water. Day by day, since the 
first day of the season, we have been down by the water-side, until 
every long streamer of river grass has its history, every bit of 
dead water (where the line will drag) its well-known, oft-tempted 
tenant, and each thorn bush its offering of flies and broken tackle. 
It is a slow train to Goodford, and the first of April generally 
opens with a bitter east wind blowing, but for all that the notice 
that “The ‘Red Cow’ fishing opens on the 1st” makes as many 
April fools as ever. When the old Noah’s Ark, which some men 
call a “’bus,” crawls slowly into the station behind an old white 
horse, whose pace was somewhat different once with the hounds 
of his own loved vale, there are, at least, half a dozen suspi- 
ciously clerical-looking gentlemen at the station to meet it. 
Most of them pack themselves and their traps into the “’bus,” 
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and while away the time before they arrive at the “ Red Cow” by 
trying to get some information as to the state of the river out 
of the driver. But one more eager than the rest has got his 
rod together already. While still in the train, he has got into 
his waders and brogues; three stations before the terminus he 
had strained and tied his fly, and for at least the last quarter of 
an hour of his journey he has been looking out of window and 
regretting that he has nothing left to get ready. To the ’busman 
he hands his few belongings, and then, bursting with impatience, 
hurries off to his dearly beloved stream. So keen and impatient 
is he, and so afraid some one else will be before him at his pet 
spot, that he forgets his heavy brogues, and blunders sadly at his 
first stile. Lucky for him if he remembers to keep his point up, 
an angler’s first law. When he gets into the meadow and sees 
no one before him, but hears only the hearty carol of the thrush 
and the soft voice of the distant brook, it is long odds that he 
too bursts out into song. No matter if his friends tell him at 
home that he has no ear for music—if he is a modest man, he 
will whistle softly to himself, if not, he may perchance regale 
the astonished sheep with a discordant shout, full of good spirits 
and an honest disregard for the trammels of tune and time. 
The whole world, in spite of the east wind, is as golden to him 
as his boots are rapidly becoming as they brush through the 
thousands of buttercups and cowslips that bespangle the water 
meadows. Just one meadow from the river he stops to look into 
a “ water-carry,” through which a clear stream runs over a muddy 
bottom. Here he saw last year the first caddis of the May fly 
work itself to the surface of the mud, and from the state of the 
caddis in this ditch many of the local prophecies with regard to 
that most important event, the advent of the fly, are arrived at. 
Well, it says much for our friend, that in spite of his honest 
energy of heart he did not say more than “Blow it!” “Blowit!” 
is an innocent ejaculation even for a clergyman, and if, as his 
fly-adorned wideawake lead us to believe, our impatient angler 
is a clergyman, surely he may be forgiven much in consideration 
of the sight that meets his eyes as he rounds the last corner of 
the hedge by the river. There, in his own favourite spot, of 
which he has dreamed every night for a week, craftily crouching 
on one knee, and plying his little “multum” with a deftness few 
can rival, is the local “ captain.” Our friend does say a civil word 
to the man who has forestalled him, though, as he says it, he 
actually sees the trout—the very trout he has come for—rise twice 
in a minute under the same old pollard willow he remembers 
from last year ; and then he moves sadly up-stream, his first disap- 
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pointment manfully swallowed down. No doubt he envies the 
captain. Who can know the river as he does? There is a story 
that one fish—a one-eyed one—has lain for years by the captain’s 
house. Five years has he lain there, and morning, noon, and 
night has the captain tried to get round that ancient, but in 
vain. The good eye is always wide awake, and the blind one so 
close to the wall that there is never a chance of advancing from 
that side. All one spring the simple folk of Goodford were dis- 
turbed with rumours of a ghost, seen of many, which wandered 
in the early morning hours in white attire, between the river 
and the village churchyard. Shrieks, too, seemed (so the ghost- 
seers averred) to follow this apparition. Never was a ghost story 
better authenticated. Early agriculturists, wakeful gardeners, 
and others, had seen the apparition more than once, and all agreed 
as to its appearance. The witnesses increased in numbers, and the 
panic spread, until in a lucky moment for the fear-stricken folk 
of Goodford, some one of the ghost-seers took a drink with the 
captain’s gardener. The conversation turned, as all Goodford 
conversation had grown wont to turn of late, upon the ghost by 
the river. The grin on the gardener’s face grew broader every 
glass he drank, until at last, when having spread to the very roots 
of his hair the grin could go no farther, he exclaimed: “ Lor’, 
man! that be only my master in his night-shirt, a-lookin’ if the 
fish be on the rise; and the yellin’ be the missus a-yellin’ to him 
to shut the windy, and the wind blowin’ cold in from the east.” 
But now, in spite of the east wind, a few fish are beginning to 
move a little. Just under the tumbledown wall there is a rise 
or two, and in a minute our friend is at work. No man here 
dreams of fishing down-stream, or with anything but the finest of 
tackle and the driest of flies. Ours are educated fish. Everything 
under three-quarters of a pound is allowed by river law to go 
free, and though fishermen who have fished long and taken nothing 
are too prone to misjudge a fish’s weight, it must be a lucky trout 
who has got to a pound weight without several sharp practical 
lessons in the difference between nature and art in insects, Just 
now, though, at the beginning of the season, before the constant 
gleam of gut in the sunlight or unwary anglers’ shadows on the 
water have reminded them of the experiences of last season, trout 
are not hard to catch. An east wind early in the season is by 
no means a bad one, and I have known capital baskets caught 
when a bitter wind whirled April snow into your eyes so that 
they could hardly see a rise, and the cold was so intense as to 
render delicate manipulation of your rod impossible. At last our 
friend sees a really good fish rise. Not a splashing, noisy rise 
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but a soft, oily one, whose rings spread out in slow, wide circles 
from just beneath the old thistle in the wall. 

Till now the angler’s casts have been all that could be desired. 
The wind, though disagreeably chill, was just at his back, and 
the least possible skill was required to send out the fly light and 
straight upon the water. That was whilst no good fish was 
rising. But now the wind shows its true malicious spirit. First 
a little back wind catches his beautifully dried March brown and 
puffs it back time after time almost to his feet. His line will go 
straight enough all except that little yard of gut at the end, and 
that the wind catches and turns back perpetually, cast it how he 
will. A change of position enables the luckless fisherman to fish 
his trout right across. This, though not as satisfactory as fishing 
him up-stream, is at least allowable, and keeping very low to 
avoid being seen, our friend begins again, waving his rod gently 
backward and forward, sending the glittering line through the 
air in graceful curves until the fly, dry as a bone and with wings 
well cocked, shall be ready to light, an irresistible lure, some two 
inches in front of the trout’s nose. And now he is just about to 
deliver his fly, and his eyes glitter with excitement as he sends it 
back over his head for the last time. As he stoops forward and 
puts just a trifle more power into the forward cast, he feels a 
sharp tug at the top of his rod that jars him to the very core—his 
fly has hitched in what country people well name a “craze,” i.e. 
a marsh marigold. And thus the game goes on. Where the 
wind is favourable, a willow with long branches plants itself 
behind, and catches his cast in the rear. Where there is no 
willow he is obliged to crouch, and the slightly rising ground 
behind him is covered with tall weeds which entangle him every 
moment. If there is no willow and no weed-grown rise behind, 
there is a weed lying out of water half-way between him and his 
fish, on which his line catches, causing a drag on the water fatal 
to his chances of success. And if at last he avoids all these, if 
the wind lulls and there is no obnoxious tree, there is sure also 
to be no fish rising. There is no element in nature which displays 
so much personal malice as the wind. Often and often it has 
bullied me by the river-side, until I would have given all I was 
worth to have olus in human shape before me, in a twenty-four 
foot ring. The moment I was safely hitched up, it dropped; the 
moment I was free, it began again. Whichever way I turned, it 
faced me. When I went home, it followed my example; when I 
stole out again, it was there to meet me. When I wanted it to 
help me in a long cast, or to ruffle a too oily surface for me, 
nothing could ever induce it to blow; at all other times its 
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energy was unbounded. But the fisherman we are following is a 
clergyman, so we believe he only looks upon these petty trials as 
a kind of spiritual gymnastics for the strengthening of his powers 
of self-control, and keeps down those simmerings of wrath which 
in weaker men might have boiled over in a “ big, big D.” There 
is a story told of a gentleman who obtained a day’s fishing on 
some neighbouring water, who after preparing himself very 
liberally for the sport with a new rod, reel, creel, fly-book, &c., 
all of the best, went gaily with the keeper to the fray. On that 
particular piece of water which he had to fish, there were a good 
many trees, and, in fact, the best water had to be fished from a 
covert which, having been cut down two years before, was now 
all shoots and growers at least as high as your waist. At first 
the gentleman lost a few flies and laughed; then he lost more 
and swore—he was a hot-tempered man; and in time he grew 
purple, and absolutely raved with unholy wrath, until a sudden 
cold calm came over him, during which, with an evil smile on his 
face, he deliberately smashed his new rod over his knee, and 
chucking it, his fly-book and everything else, into the river, with 
a “There! dash you, take your choice,” to the fish, and a guinea 
tip to the keeper, turned on his heel, and abjured fishing for ever. 
To those who have never fished out of that young covert with 
fish rising wildly for half an hour before a shower, never having 
moved previously all day ; to men who have not spent that price- 
less half-hour in the solution of endless entanglements among 
the young ash tops, this hot-tempered gentleman may appear a 
ludicrous caricature. But only be keen about fishing yourself, 
my friend, and spend the best part of your only day on some 
splendid preserved water in this way, and see how you will feel. 
But to hark back to our old friend. About lunch-time, when the 
boy from the “Cow ” has brought down the basket of bread-and- 
cheese and bottled stout, the sun comes out brightly, and a fair 
sprinkling of fly begins to go down under the wall where the 
sunbeams fall the warmest. A local fisherman without a rod 
comes loafing along the bank to see if any one is “doing any 
good,” as he phrases it, and as our stranger has a civil word for 
him, the local one puts him on to a good fish feeding in 
earnest, which his keen eyes have discovered. Just under an old 
ash tree whose white boll protrudes over the stream the bonny 
fish is lying, taking down every fly as it comes, with a gentle, 
business-like suck. Whip, whip, goes the rod, and at last the fly 
lights, with jaunty white wings well up, a foot in front of his 
nose. By Jove, he must have that! And he does. There is no 
mistake about that tug, and away he goes like a flash for some 
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weedy haunt, where he has long dwelt in safety. ‘Keep your 
point up, sir! Keep it up!” yells the local Walton. Toolate! In 
the nervous flurry that follows too often the hooking of the first 
good fish of a season, the stranger has lowered his point and 
slackened his line and the golden-sided beauty is gone. There is 
no good crying over spilt milk, so he tries again, and this time 
lands a fair fish of half-a-pound, in better condition than many of 
his bigger brethren ; and this being his first fish he keeps as a 
“breakfast fish,” in contravention of the written rules of the 
stream, but in observance of the old custom and the advice of the 
native. Even this half-pounder almost got away. He seemed to 
tug so hard, and the supple rod bent so much, that our angler 
hardly dared to hold him tight. 

Now that his pipe is lighted and his first fish caught, his nerves 
are more reliable, and his basket fills gradually. In front of him, 
on the other side of the stream, is a coppice on a little hill whose 
foot is by the river’s brim; here all day long in May and June a 
perfect choir of nightingales sing to the fisher-folk by the water’s 
edge, and even now the strong mellow notes of the thrush ring 
out from the tip-top twig of the tallest tree, and the blackbird 
sings so sweetly and with such full, rich notes that you feel your 
spirits rising like his, and you understand that he is singing 
simply because he must do so or burst with very gladness at the 
coming spring. 

Just before he goes, our April fool determines to have one more 
try at that fish over whom he wasted so much of his morning. 
The wind has dropped ;now, and he can fish him up-stream, and 
strange to say the fish is rising still. After another half-hour’s 
patient work, after trying half the flies in his book, at last a well 
floated Ogden’s fancy is too much for the fish, and with a splash 


this steady feeder, who has wasted half a day and cost about five 


shillings in flies, jumps out of the water with the hook in his 
mouth, not quite two ounces. If he had only pricked and lost 
that fish he would have gone home dreaming of the monster trout, 
“three pounds if he was an ounce, sir,” that he had all but landed ; 
as it is, he tosses the little fish in again and wends his way along 
the banks to the pretty grey village of irregular, many-gabled 
houses, to catch the “’bus” for the six o'clock train. As the 
evening sun gleams on the flag-shadowed margin of the water, he 
notices that the big fish have crossed over now to the near or 
fisherman’s side (they always do towards evening), and as his 
shadow falls on the water, long arrow-headed ripples rushing down- 
stream tell of many a good fish frightened for the moment from 
his evening meal. As he is leaving the water an angler, ap- 
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parently only just out, comes down-stream and accosts him. 
There is a workmanlike look in the keen blue eye and leisurely 
walk, and our clerical friend knows well that though he has toiled 
hard all day and only caught a sorry brace and a half, this Izaak 
Walton of Goodford having hit off the evening rise to a minute, 
will, after a good day’s work in his shop, kill more fish in one 
evening than any. stranger in a week. How our angler envies 
him!!! If only he too might stay and miss that six o’clock train. 
If he lived here he, too, would be such an one'as P. Not a bit of 
it, my dear sir. If you lived here, though you had no train to 
catch at six, your dinner and your wife would insist on your 
presence at seven, and the only way to make the best of a fishing 
season is to come as a bachelor, do nothing but fish, have no 
regular meals, and live on the river. Then you may be successful ; 
but seductive as fly-fishing is, seductive almost as unsuccessful 
gambling, it is still a question for each individual angler whether 
it is after all worth such an utter sacrifice of all else as this entails, 

As the train carries him off, the tired cleric drops into a doze 
over his cherished briar, and it is perhaps the soothing weed and 
a glimpse of evening sunlight glinting on the pane of the carriage 
window, which together suggest the dream he dreams. It isa 
soft June afternoon, and the subscription water is crowded. There 
is a man to every twenty yards whipping the water as if for dear 
life, and behind half of them sit their wives, meek women wonder- 
ing at their lords’ infatuation, and enjoying the sunshine. But in 
his dream he takes no heed of his rivals’ frowns. He is not looking 
for a place in the crowd, but has about him a free pass to the 
Valhalla of fishes, a leave to fish on the Broad Water. So he 
passes on up the water, past the saddler’s shop, where such 
tempting tackle is kept, and in which he has whiled away many 
an hour with angling gossip. The saddler, sunning himself 
outside his shop, gives him a pleasant “ good-morrow,” and he 
passes on through the quiet, restful old village town of irregular 
white and grey stone houses to the gate below the old gabled 
mill, beyond which he gets his first glimpse under a low bridge of 
the paradise whither his steps are bent. Above the water on the 
opposite side to him the ground rises somewhat steeply to a finely- 
timbered park, where once Warwick the King-maker took his 
pleasure. On the still surface of the wide stretch of water, the 
dabchicks are making merry ; and as he disturbs her in passing, an 
old waterhen clatters away from her lair of rushes by the brink, 
splashing up the calm water in little silver sprays with her long 
pendant legs. Higher up are the islands, and above the cascade, 
above the trim old-world lawns, above where the trees droop over 
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until their lowest limbs bathe in the river’s brim, the big fish rise 
with a quiet pertinacity, or flop up with such heavy sound, that 
his angler’s heart is like to jump into his mouth. But, alas! just 
as his first fish follows the sunken alder with a rush almost to the 
bank, there comes a sudden jerk, the train stops, he wakes with a 
sigh, and the four-pounders are denied him still, even in dream- 
land. For all that, he goes home dreamily humming still: 


“Sweet is the evening when from the hedges 
The shadows lengthen across the grass, 
And through the trees by the river’s edges, 

The lights and tones of the waters pass.” 


Curve Parurprs-Wottey. 
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How the Major kept his Word. 


Ir is some years ago since the Bench of Magistrates in one 
of our Australian colonies was reinforced by the appointment of 
Major Hector Mornington, late of the —th Light Infantry, who, 
like many other persons, had been attracted to the new country in 
the far south, by the cheapness of its broad acres. 

At the time of Major Mornington’s arrival, the country was 
ringing with the dreaded fame of a man who had adopted the 
fantastic appellation of “Black Robin.” He was the leader of a 
gang, and his successful daring had rendered his name the terror 
of all the housewives, as it was secretly the wonder and delight 
of all the convict labourers. He seemed ubiquitous; here one 
day, and miles away the next; irresistible too, for all succumbed 
to the bold freebooter’s demands. He appeared to have moulded 
his conduct according to the traditions of those famous highway- 
men of old, in whose steps he desired to walk; cultivated a 
reputation for fantastic chivalry to women, and for a kind of 
capricious generosity ; and prided himself on never using fatally 
the fire-arms he always carried, and on keeping his hand unstained 
by bloodshed. Other idle and unprincipled young men have 
mapped out a similar programme for themselves since the days of 
Black Robin ; but generally the sequel turns out very different 
from their first purpose. The hand may be withheld from the 
stain of blood for a time, while all goes on smoothly ; but when 
danger thickens, or pursuit grows hot, or when greed cannot be 
satisfied without violence, the crime of theft is soon allied to that 
of murder. “ Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute.” 

But Black Robin still stood on the brink of that fatal rubicon 
of blood, which he would surely cross some day, and thus half 
conscious admiration of his boldness mingled still with the 
associations of terror that clung to his name. His exploits were 
in every man’s mouth, and his astonishing activity gave people 
enough to talk of. One day it was the mail coach with its freight 
of passengers and treasure, that had been attacked. Every man had 
been mulcted in his watch and purse, while the lady-travellers had 
escaped scot-free, with reassuring words from the captain of the 


* The incidents of this tale are real, though the names are feigned. 
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gang. Another day the police in pursuit of them were surrounded 
and disarmed in a bloodless fray. And again—boldest of all— 
six stalwart fellows, in short black masks, who could be none other 
that Robin’s troop, had intruded at a harvest dance, where they 
had levied black mail on the men, and with insolent audacity had 
spun round the room in a dance with the prettiest of the girls, 
before they vanished again into the night and darkness, swiftly as 
they had come, none knew whence nor whither. It was too bad. 
Every one waited in trembling expectation, wondering what would 
happen next. 

When the district magistrates met again on their next court- 
day, after this last and impudent achievement, a long and anxious 
debate was held as to the measures which should be adopted for 
the capture of the gang. 

Much indignation was expressed at the pusillanimity of the men 
in general, and of the police in particular, by persons who had 
been lucky enough hitherto to escape any chance encounter with 
the bushrangers. No one reprobated their conduct more forcibly 
than the new magistrate, Major Mornington, who, accustomed to 
the more expeditious course of justice in the long-settled countries 
of the old world, was not disposed to make sufficient allowances for 
the difficulties attending its administration in wide, sparsely- 
populated districts. 

“The sympathy that crime meets with in this country is 
scandalous!” he exclaimed with vehemence. “It is a blot and 
a disgrace to the community. The police, I'll swear, are in league 
with these blackguards, or they are all cowards. It’s a crying 
shame that a gang like that should thrive amongst us, and that 
their necks should have escaped the halter so long.” 

“Yes; very true,” replied an older colonist composedly ; “ but 
we are doing our best to catch them. And fellows like these are 
confoundedly difficult to get hold of.” 

“By George! I wish I had the chance of coming face to 
face with them. I'd make short work with Master Robin and his 
crew, if they were to cross my path! Lord! to think of those 
young fellows allowing the robbers to take their partners from 
them! What stuff are your young men made of here? ” 

“You forget that they were unarmed, and the bushrangers 
carried a revolver apiece,” said the other magistrate quietly. 

“Tut—tut! Want of pluck—want of pluck!” sneered the 
Major. “All thieves are cowards at heart. Show them a bold 
front and they will fly from you.” 

“T doubt that, if the thief have a loaded pistol and you have none,” 
remarked another of the party. “But we will wish you better 
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success than we have had hitherto, Major Mornington; and I, for 
one, shall be truly glad if we owe the capture of Black Robin to 
your co-operation.” 

“We shall see, sir. I do not anticipate that, after fighting her 
Majesty’s battles with credit, I am come here to be worsted by a 
parcel of common highwaymen,” was the grandiloquent rejoinder. 

The discussion then turned into a gexeral channel, and on the 
measures to be pursued with a view of more effectually scouring 
the country, and unearthing the bushrangers from their haunts. 
of concealment. Finally, the council of magistrates separated, to. 
regain their various homes, for the shadows were lengthening, and 
several had a long way to go. Major Mornington’s farm lay in a 
different direction to any of the others, and as he was riding away, 
one of his brother magistrates asked : 

“ Are you not armed, Major?” 

“No, sir. What for, at this time of day, I should like to 
know?” 

“ Bushrangers are abroad at all hours of the day, and I always 
carry my revolver when I am alone,” said the former speaker. 

“Pooh!” was the Major’s somewhat contemptuous ejaculation ;. 
“T am not afraid of them.” 

Nevertheless, as he rode away from the little village, and looked 
out on the wide belt of forest stretching away lonely and silent 
before him, and remembered how few and far between were the 
human dwellings in those solitudes, he could not but acknowledge: 
to himself that it might have been better had he brought his 
revolver. He had spoken with a touch of bravado, for, in truth, 
he had started from home in a hurry, and had forgotten to take 
it with him. He carried more money with him, too, than was 
consistent with prudence, having called that morning at the 
village bankers; but he consoled himself with the reflection that 
this circumstance could not be known to any stranger he might 
meet by the way. He rode an excellent horse, and trusted to the: 
fleetness of his pace should he encounter any suspicious-looking 
individual. In common with many people of his stamp, he 
believed that, call them as you would, whether by the picturesque 
colonial term of bushranger, which has quite a pleasing sort of 
sylvan sounding, or by the more downright and less euphonious 
old-world name of highwaymen, all robbers must of necessity L 
cast in one stereotyped and easily recognisable mould :—the stout- 
built, heavy-jawed, sinister-eyed, traditional Bill Sykes type. He 
was prepared to keep a careful look-out for such characters, and 
if he should perceive any of that sort stealing out from behind a 
big tree, or creeping stealthily from under the shelter of some 
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wide, drooping, umbrella-shaped fern, or popping up suddenly 
from behind a thick tuft of rushes, he felt sure he need but 
clap spurs to his trusty steed, in order to be borne far beyond 
their powers of pursuit. It was rather ignominious, as he could 
not but feel, even to think of the possibility of flight, after his 
valorous words to his associates ; but, on mature reflection, he 
could not but admit the truth of the axiom that had been 
propounded by them, viz., that a man who does not carry a 
revolver is not on equal terms with him that does. 

He was not sorry therefore when, on looking round, he observed 
a horseman approaching from the direction of the very township he 
had just quitted, and as the stranger drew nearer, he perceived the 
latter to be of youthful and rather prepossessing appearance. His 
dress, though dusty and travel-stained, was such in fashion and 
material as gentlemen wear, and fitted him well. His horse, a 
thoroughbred, bore the marks of fatigue, but the rider sat him 
with an easy grace, which rendered his jaded condition less 
apparent than it would have been under management less skilful. 
He raised his hat slightly to greet Major Mornington, and was pass- 
ing slowly onwards, when the latter spoke in response to his salute. 

“You have the advantage of me, sir,” he exclaimed. “I have 
not the pleasure of remembering your face.” 

He felt lonely, or possibly he would not have troubled himself 
to speak to a stranger. But people who are newly arrived in a 
country, and are introduced to an entirely fresh set of acquaintances 
all at once, as the Major had recently been, naturally find it 
difficult to identify them at first. He did not possess the happy 
“royal” faculty of recognition, and was therefore often perplexed 
by the effusive cordiality with which he was greeted, by persons 
whose individuality he vainly strove to recollect. Thus, it caused 
him no surprise to find that the young man, whom he did not 
remember ever to have seen before, appeared to know him quite 
well. 

“No?” replied the stranger in a cheery voice. “I dare say you 
do not. But Ihave seen you on the bench, Major Mornington. 
Our public men are easy to recognise, you know.” 

“True, true!” said the Major graciously, for he liked to feel 
that he belonged to the circle of notable ones, whom everybody 
knows. Hitherto, while dwelling in crowded cities, when he was 
but a unit among vast numbers, that proud consciousness had not 
come much within his experience. One likes to be a great man, 
even though it be but in a limited circle. The deferential manner 
in which the stranger had addressed him impressed him, favourably, 
and as he looked more closely at him, he thought the companion- 
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ship of this young and powerfully-made man might be both safer 
and more entertaining than a lonely ride of some eighteen miles 
through the forest ranges to his home. 

“Which way are you going?” he asked therefore, when they 
had interchanged a few commonplaces. 

“To X——,” replied his new acquaintance, naming a township 
a couple of miles beyond Major Mornington’s farm. 

“Why that is close to my selection!” he said in a tone of 
satisfaction. ‘Are you settled there?” 

“No! Iam only going to visit at B——” (naming the station 
of some wealthy sheep-farmers in the neighbourhood), “I am 
well acquainted with the various families in the district, and they 
all know me pretty well—at any rate by name. We have all 
heard of each other at least, even though we do not know each 
other personally, in these small circles of society, you see,” he 
added, with a pleasant smile. 

“Well, we may as well ride together, as we are going the same 
way,” the Major said with some condescension, for he felt that he 
was conferring an honour on the young man. “ That is, if it is 
agreeable to you.” 

“Most happy, if my horse can keep up with yours, sir. But 
that is doubtful, for he is pretty nearly done up, poor beast.” 

“You young fellows are too apt to take it’out of your cattle, 
and especially in this country and climate,” said Major Morning- 
ton, as he eyed the handsome but sadly-jaded horse of his 
companion, who, having accepted the invitation, was now riding 
close by his side. “I suppose you are too new-fangled here to re- 
member the old adage that bids ‘a merciful man be merciful to 
his beast’ ?” 

“Mercy is a fine quality when you can afford it,” returned the 
other with a light laugh. “And I cultivate it, sir, quite as much 
as I can afford; but, sorry as I am for my poor beast, he must 
carry me on till I can replace him. That is a fine one of yours— 
a hunter, eh?” 

“Yes!” answered the Major promptly, for he prided himself 
on his knowledge of horseflesh, and the praise of his horse was 
precisely the kind of flattery to which he was most susceptible. 
He was soon deep in the pedigree of his steed, a subject in which 
the younger man evinced such intelligent interest as greatly 
raised him in the other’s estimation. “ He is a fine horse, though 
Isay it. But I’m never deceived in a horse—ay, nor in man or 


woman either. I say knowledge of human nature and of horse- 
flesh go together, Mr.—Mr. F 
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his companion had, so to speak, put out his feelers. “I hope 
your discrimination won’t be at fault here, sir. You'll need it all 
in these colonies. We've all sorts of characters here.” 

“Tut, tut! Mr. Robertson, the world is the same all over, and I 
have seen a good bit of it ere now. Of course transportation has 
been a bad thing for the country. I’am quite willing to admit that. 
But it’s all past now, and let me tell you, sir, if your young men 
were to show a little more pluck, we should soon stamp out all 
this blackguardism, or bushranging, or whatever you please to 
call it, by which your country is infested.” 

The other agreed with him, and the conversation passed on to 
the bushrangers and their latest exploits, of which Mr. Robertson 
gave some racy particulars, which provoked the Major’s laughter, 
and caused the time to pass quite pleasantly. They had left the 
village and the few outlying homesteads far behind, and had 
entered the dark forest of tall monotonous eucalypti. Not another 
human being was in sight, not a sound was to be heard in the 
pauses of their conversation, except the rustling of the tree-tops, 
or the crackling of the dead leaves and brushwood under their 
horses’ hoofs, as they moved along. 

“ Are we on the right road?” asked the Major. “I do not 
see the track.” 

“Oh, it is quite right. I am just cutting off a corner ; we shall 
be on the track again in another minute.” 

“You seem to know the country well?” the Major said a little 
doubtfully. 

“Oh, perfectly! I am almost like a native, having grown up 
in these parts. I know every nook and cranny among these 
ranges.” Thus reassured, the Major rode on beside him, and the 
younger man kept up the conversation with much vivacity. 

The solitude was intense, the silence of nature unbroken but 
by their voices. 

Suddenly, out of that silence, a low cautious note rose, sounding 
strangely like a whistle in the distance. The Major reined in his 
horse to listen, as the note died away. 

“Tsay!” he cried sharply. “What's that? Eh? Any fear of 
Black Robin and his gang of rascals in these parts? It’s lonely 
enough for anything.” 

Mr. Robertson, who had not appeared to notice the sound, 
stopped too at his companion’s words, and both looked intently in 
the direction whence it had con®. Only the leaves rustled gently 
in the faint breeze which scarcely stirred them. 

“Pshaw!” he said unconcernedly. “It’s nothing. A curlew 
screaming, perhaps. You are not used to the wild bush sounds yet.” 
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“T could swear it was a whistle though!” And the Major 
strained his eyes again, to see whether he could detect anything 
human that might be moving among the gaunt white tree-stumps, 
which stood like ghosts here and there, stretching out their 
scathed and leafless branches, among the waving fern fronds and 
the solemn verdure overhead. 

Mr. Robertson, perceiving his uneasiness, drew out a pistol 
from his breast, and fired a random shot. 

“There!” he cried merrily, as he examined his weapon and 
replaced it. “That will frighten away any danger that may be 
lurking in the air.” 

The sharp report echoed through the stillness of the forest 
solitudes, and frightened a flock of great white cockatoos which had 
been taking an afternoon nap on one of the tall tree-tops at a 
little distance. They fluttered their wide wings with a whirring 
sound and flew away hurriedly, uttering shrill, agitated screams. 
Clouds were creeping up on the horizon, and the wind, which had 
suddenly risen, was swaying and rocking the branches of the old 
trees, whose dingy verdure grew duller and dingier, as the grey 
cloud mantle spread itself over the sun, and obscured the radiance 
of the day. The scene had become singularly dreary, and the 
Major felt an eerie sense of loneliness. Not so his companion, 
whose spirits seemed to rise with the wind. 

“Come away!” he cried gaily. “There’s a storm brewing. 
We had better get on. Let’s see whether there’s a canter left in 
this jaded beast ?” 

So saying, he clapped his spurs to the horse’s side, and they 
plunged deeper into the forest. Major Mornington did not find 
the speed altogether convenient, for the ground was rough and 
uneven, but was fain to follow his leader. He was not yet an ex- 
perienced bush traveller, and his pilot, the sun, having retreated 
behind the clouds, he would have felt great difficulty in knowing 
what direction to take had he been alone, for the track had not yet 
reappeared, and the tall grasses and thick scrubby undergrowth 
made a a rather perplexing. 

“Tsay! you might have chosen clearer ground for your canter,” 
he cried. “Pull up a bit, can’t you, till we get into the open.” 

They were now in a deep dark dell, where prickly shrubs and 
tall ferns grew thickly, and a range of low hills shut out the 
distant view. 

“Ay! ay! returned the other briskly, and with a sudden move- 
ment he reined in his horse and sprang to the ground. 

“Stay!” he said, as he looked at the Major ; “ your saddle girth 
is unloosed. Let me fasten it for you.” 
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With these words he was at the head of the horse. The Major 
alighted too, and stood beside him in another minute. 

“What do you mean, sir?” he asked in some surprise “You 
are mistaken. The girths are all right.” 

“Qh are they?” said the younger man coolly. “So mich the 
better. Then they will not need settling.” 

As he spoke, he looked up with an audacious smile, and said : 

“‘T am sorry to inconvenience you, Major—for we’ve had a very 
pleasant ride together—but I’m afraid I must trouble you for 
this horse of yours—mine is fairly knocked up !” 

“What is this, sir? Have you gonesuddenly mad? Let go the 
bridle of my horse—this moment, sir—do you hear?” cried the 
Major, when he recovered utterance, after the first pause of 
breathless astonishment. He did not know what to think of his 
companion, over whose countenance an extraordinary and most 
bewildering change had passed in a moment of time. A strange 
flush of wild excitement glowed on the sunburnt cheek, and his 
eyes glittered with a light half mocking and half ferocious. Was 
this a madman, with whom he had imprudently ventured his life 
in that lonely forest dell ? 

“ Let go, I tell you,” he exclaimed, between contending feelings 
of anger and alarm, “or I'll teach you! ” and he raised his riding 
whip with a menacing gesture. 

* Hold!” cried the other in a bold, determined voice, and as he 
spoke he again drew out his revolver, and covered the Major a 
it. “Hold! or youare a dead man!” 

Those were not the tones, not the gestures of madness, but they 
were none the more reassuring. , 

“You impudent blackguard!” roared the Major, too angry to 
consider consequences. “ Don’t think to use your bluster with 
me. Don’t you know that Iam a magistrate?” 

“Yes!” said the other with a loud laugh. “And I am Black 
Robin, whom you are plotting to catch, but who has been too deep 
for you this time. Ha! ha! ha!” And the wild laughter rang out, 
and was caught up and prolonged by the echoes among the hills. 

Moments may seem longer than hours sometimes, and those 
were bitter moments for the soldier and magistrate, while he 
stood facing the bushranger, and the hand of the latter lay lightly 
on the trigger, which by a single hasty movement might go off. 
It was not fear that he felt, but raging anger, to think how 
stupidly he had suffered himself to be snared. Could he by a 
dexterous movement seize the arm that held the pistol, and dash- 
ing it to the ground, meet his treacherous opponent on equal 
terms, and close in a deadly struggle with him? 
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The otker, quick as he was cunning, read his thought, and 
anticipated the movement. 

“Tt is no use, Major—stir, andI fire. Yield, man, or take the 
consequences. Be advised in time—life is sweet.” 

The Major’s arms fell sullenly to his side, as he uttered a deep 
imprecation. 

The bushranger laughed again; and once more, at that very 
moment, a long, low whistle was distinctly audible in the distance, 
blending strangely with the mocking laugh. “ Don’t blaspheme,” 
he cried with saucy unconcern. “ It does no good, and I hear that 
my friends the curlews are not far off. I can bring them to my 
side in a minute. But I prefer to do things quietly. I must 
have your horse, you see, for I am hard up, and must help myself. 
Tll have to trouble you too for that suit of clothes of yours. 
“They're very nice, and mine are sadly the worse for wear.” 

What depths of humiliation may await even the brave in this 
changeful life! The Major looked helplessly round, but there 
was no possibility of escape. It was fatally true that there was 
nothing to be done but to submit, or die by that felon’s hand. 

It is a fine thing to die on the field of battle, fighting for 
home and country, with thousands of spectators to watch your 
gallant deeds, and to hand down your name as a glorious inheri- 
tance to admiring posterity; at least, we try to think so, when 
the necessity comes. But, to be shot down like a dog, by the 
hand of a common robber, and to be left lying, “all unhonoured 
and unsung,” in a lonely forest dell, to become the prey of the fierce 
dingo and wild carrion crow ?—it were a wanton waste of life! 

So Major Mornington deemed—and deemed wisely, no doubt, 
under the circumstances. With deep, but impotent anger 
raging in his breast, he was fain nevertheless to make outward 
submission, which was doubly galling to his pride, when he 
remembered his vainglorious speech of the morning. Slowly and 
sullenly he proceeded to divest himself of one garment after another 
—while the bushranger, having hung up the horses by the bridle 
to a low-stretching branch, coolly did the same, never however for 
a moment relaxing his cautious watch of his victim’s movements. 

“T want a new suit badly!” he said cheerfully, as he examined 
each article in turn. ‘Mine was good enough in its day, but I 
have taken the shine out of it, and besides it is a trifle too well 
known by this time. Don’t trouble yourself to remove the pocket- 
book, Major ” (detecting a dexterous but ineffectual attempt on the 
part of the latter to conceal it). ‘It will come in fine and handy 
forme!” When the exchange of clothes had been effected, and the 
bushranger stood arrayed in the Major's fresh, well-made suit, he 
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glanced at himself with keen satisfaction, and nimbly leaping on 
the other’s horse, raised his hat to him with mock courtesy : 

“Good-bye!” he cried; “I must not hope to meet you again, 
for I fear the meeting would not be pleasant for either of us ; not 
for me certainly. Let me hope you bear no malice. We fellows 
must help ourselves as we can.” 

He pointed out the direction the Major should take in order 
to recover the track. Finally, as he was riding away, he turned 
back as if by an after-thought, and drawing out his revolver, 
threw it down on the ground where the Major stood, speechless 
with mortification and futile rage. 

“There!” and he laughed again. “ You can have it now, for 
it has done its work to-day. It may be useful to you, in case you 
meet some of my fellows by the way. And I don’t mind telling 
you now—it isn’t loaded. I shot off the last barrel to let the boys 
know where I was, and there was only a flash of powder in that, 
so it wouldn’t hurt. Point it well and look dangerous. That 
answers all the purpose quite as well as if it were loaded, and is 
much less risky for the neck! Ha, ha!” 

“You impudent scoundrel ” began the irate Major, as he 
darted forward in the vain hope of arresting the bushranger. 
“ You-——” 

But the words fell on the empty air. The saucy rogue put 
spurs to the horse’s side, and, being an agile rider and a light 
weight, was over the hill-top and out of sight, in what seemed a 
moment of time. Pursuit, with the jaded horse now left to him, 
was hopeless, and the baffled magistrate paused in his first 
breathless run, as he realised this fact, and uttered in a deep and 
angry tone, the solitary but significant word : 

“Sold!” 

Then he sat down ruefully, to think it all over. It seemed 
almost like a dream; the whole thing had been done so quickly. 
The transformation of his lively companion into the notorious 
bushranger, had been difficult to realise at first. Surprise had to 
some extent paralysed him, and he felt horribly mortified to think 
how he had been doubly fooled. He looked down upon himself, in 
the dusty, soiled garments of the cunning thief, with disgust, but 
resolved that he would, by all means, keep the secret of his ad- 
venture from the outer world. Then, as there was nothing else 
to be done, he picked up the revolver, which he found to be 
unloaded, as the fellow had said, bestrode the jaded horse, and 
fearing lest the storm should overtake him, made the best of his 
way home. 


It was dark when he arrived, and having confided his experience 
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to the wife of his bosom, they agreed to keep the matter close. 
It oozed out however after a time, as even the most carefully-kept 
secrets have somehow a knack of doing; but the Major, having 
overcome the first smart of humiliation, had the grace to join in 
the laugh its narration invariably provoked. 

Black Robin meanwhile rode away triumphantly on the stolen 
horse, and flourished for some time longer in his borrowed plumage. 
On quitting the Major, he fell in with a party of police, who bade 
him stand, and give an account of himself. 

“T am Major Mornington,” he said boldly. 

The police, a fresh detachment, were not acquainted with the 
new magistrate’s personal appearance, but they thought the man 
before them looked too young to be an officer on the retired 
list, and Robin, all unarmed as he was, ran imminent risk of 
being taken up on suspicion. Perceiving that his statement 
was received with evident demur, the fellow, never at a loss, 
saucily held out his arm, and turning down the neat white cuff of 
the Major’s shirt sleeve, said with a smile of superiority : 

“ All right, my men. Look at the mark, and satisfy yourselves.” 

The chief of the police was convinced, and became profuse in his 
apologies for doubting the pseudo-magistrate’s word. 

Black Robin graciously forgave him, and rode on, escaping once 
more, through the power of that matchless audacity which had 
helped him out of many a previous scrape. 

The sequel of his wild, lawless career was tragic, as the ter- 
mination of such lives rarely fails to be. There came a day when, 
brought to bay, he fought desperately for sheer life, and the 
weapon he had carried for so long for rollicking intimidation was 
used in deadly earnest. He was outlawed, and lived for some 
time like a hunted wild beast, growing more and more reckless and 
ferocious. Every man’s hand was against him, and at length he 
was tracked to his last hiding-place, and in the scuffle that ensued, 
while he struggled to break through the line of his captors, he 
was shot down, thus escaping the gallows, which otherwise had 
surely awaited him. 








Spring. 


Tue soft Spring dancing in her mirth 
With steps that turn’d the brown earth green, 
And voice that summoned the young flow’rets forth, 
Like stars around their Queen ; 


The warm winds breathing from the south, 
Softening the azure sky above, 

Were as the melting kisses of her mouth 
That wake the world to love ; 


"Mid bursting buds and building birds, 
And vocal waters everywhere, 

She came with bleat of lambs and low of herds, 
And touched me unaware ; 


For on a single grave upcast, 
O’er all that life or love endears, 
She threw a random blossom as she pass’d 


And left me drowned in tears. 
GERRARD Lewis. 





Robert Schumann, 


Born Jury 8, 1810—Diep Jury 29, 1856. 


Porte see life differently ; a gentleman travels with a servant 
- who carries his carpet bag. One man sees life like the gentleman, 
with open eyes impressed by poetic nature, by remarkable works 
of art, by distinguished women, &c.; another sees like the servant, 
only what is good to eat, &c. Again there are travellers who 
go through life like the carpet bag, from one station to the 
other, without perceiving or remarking anything, until the last 
station comes, and the journey:is at an end, and they are none 
the wiser for all their travelling. 

Schumann saw life musically. Whatever happened to impress 
him took the form of music. Thoroughly to enter into what 
he wrote, it would almost be necessary to feel and think as he 
thought and felt at the moment of creation, and since his was an 
essentially sensitive and excitable, not tosay eccentric nature, many 
points of his works remain obscure to those who listen to the 
music for listening’s sake, and wish to be only physically im- 
pressed by it—that is to say, to have certain sensations evoked by 
the ear—instead of their reflecting and entering heart and soul, 
as it were, into the music in order to divine what its composer may 
have felt at the time of creation. Schumann loved his art sin- 
cerely, and his eagerness to distinguish himself and do something 
above the common, did not spring from the ordinary motive of 
vain or ambitious people, eager before all to be noticed. He 
wished to do some distinguished feat for his art, like the knights 
of the Middle Ages for the lady whose scarf they wore, and he 
wished to set his foot on Philistines, and upon that common 
curse of art—mediocrity. * 

Schumann’s father whilst a youth felt an adoration for the 
English authors, Young and Milton, and when he was a well- 
established bookseller he published a German translation of Walter 
Scott’s and Byron’s works, the latter of which inspired him with 
an enthusiasm which found practical illustration in his translating 
‘Beppo’ and ‘Childe Harold’ himself. Robert’s imperious nature 
showed early. Whenever as a child he played at soldiers he 
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insisted on being commander. He began composing without any 
knowledge of thorough bass when seven years old. He then 
photographed on the piano the characters of his playmates so 
strikingly that they burst out laughing, which is a tolerably good 
proof that the likeness of the intended portrait was recognised. 
Like Wagner, he began as a boy writing terrible tragedies. It 
is said of Wagner, that having killed some twenty people in his 
drama, in order to have somebody left to talk on the stage, he 
was obliged to make his dead reappear as ghosts. So Schumann 
wrote terrific Riuberkomédien (brigand dramas). He soon, how- 
ever, gave over his sanguinary creations for the study of music, 
impelled thereunto by a concert given in 1819 at Carlsbad by 
Moscheles. Schumann was then nine years old. He kept a concert 
programme on which Moscheles’ hand had rested as a relic. His 
début as conductor he made with an overture by Righini, which 
was by mistake sent to his father’s bookshop, where he discovered 
the orchestral parts and laid them before several boys, whom he 
brought together as a small orchestra, his father patronisingly 
contributing new music desks for the occasion. 

When only twelve or thirteen years old he composed the 150th 
Psalm, sung by the same boys. Already he was able to play 
Moscheles’ “Alexander Variations,” the great stumbling-block 
of that time. His evident musical capacity did not have scope, 
however, till ten years later, when, after many struggles, he had 
permission to leave the study of the law, for which he had been 
sent to Heidelberg. “Iam in wonderfully high spirits to-day,” 
he writes from there to his friend Rose, “ simply because I have no 
money, and it isa good old fashion to be more jolly when you area 
beggar than when you are wealthy ; it is however frightful to think 
that you will have to pay eightpence (the postage) to learn as 
much.” He read with a sort of frenzy Jean Paul; it has been 
frequently remarked in biographies of Schumann that such an 
eccentric poet was just the author for eccentric Schumann. 
Those who say so do not know Jean Paul’s work well. The great 
reproach, the only one perhaps that can be made to this greatest 
poet of a great nation, a poet though he wrote no verses, is, 
that his knowledge was so vast, so deep, that he could not for 
one moment fancy other people were not up to the same mark 
as himself; and then he so perpetually worked in his science 
in every line he wrote, that it become excessively difficult 
reading for those who had not his extraordinary amount of in- 
struction. Schumann was overwrought in consequence of the 
strain thus put upon his nervous system. He was not the man 
for the cold, calm logic required in alaw-student ; but the wishes 
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of his family and of his guardian, and the pressure of necessity, 
made him continue a study eminently distasteful to an artistic 
temperament. 

He occasionally quizzed his own handwriting, saying that 
poets and pianists usually write such a “dog’s paw.” I have 
known two men, Carlyle and Jules Janin, neither of whom was 
poet or pianist, but if patience in this valley of tears is to be 
rewarded, as I firmly hope it will be in a better world, I would 
not take a small cheque for the sum of happiness which I ought 
to enjoy for my perseverance in deciphering their hieroglyphics. 
Schumann’s writing bore the stamp of his eccentricity, and it 
was more his way of conceiving Jean Paul, than Jean Paul’s 
work itself, that was eccentric. He threw himself with equal 
ardour into Schubert’s compositions, and surely Schubert cannot 
be taxed with eccentricity. Concerning his law studies, he him- 
self once jocosely remarked : “I went to the door of Jurispru- 
dence, and listened for a while, but then I turned round and 
made off.” He took an interest in that science only where it was 
not, as he said, “so cold and dry.” He particularly appreciated 
Professor Thibaut’s statement that the law “very justly recog- 
nised the majority of a girl (at eighteen) before that of a man 
(at twenty-four), because a boy at eighteen is awkward and un- 
reliable, whereas a girl at eighteen is quite self-dependent,” and, 
as the Professor with his truly German view added, quite 
capable of “taking her place in the drawing-room with her 
knitting work.” Writing from Italy, Schumann is enchanted with 
the beauty of nature, and expresses himself thus about an English 
beauty whom he met there: “That she is in love with me I have 
reason to believe, but not with me so much, I think, as with 
my artistic accomplishments, for all English girls love with the 
head, not, like the Italians, with the heart. An English girl 
would not give a jot for a man because he is handsome.” We 
leave with Schumann the responsibility of this observation. 
He very amusingly says of the Germans that “they combine 
both tastes,” and “that a German girl would love a cavalier, 
or a singer, or a rich man, or any one who would quickly marry 
her !” 

Like many other composers in their younger days, he was 
in perpetual want of money, and ingenious were his devices how 
to get it. That, however, usually happens with those whom 
necessity, the best teacher in life, inspires. So he wrote to his 
guardian, when he had. made up his mind to go to Florence, “I 
must see Italy, and I hope you will not refuse to let me have the 
money for the journey. Not that I could not borrow money here, 
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of course at something like ten or twelve per cent., but I would 
not do that unless I received no money from home.” Naturally 
the guardian, anxious lest he should make the first step in a usurer- 
ruined life, sent what he wanted. Alluding to the frequent 
occurrence of the vowel A, he calls the Italian language a long 
chord in A minor. His poetical and excitable nature made him 
a great admirer of the weaker sex, not to mention his intention 
of marrying several young ladies ere he fortunately came across 
that genial and worthy companion of his life, Clara Wieck. Even 
his first work was dedicated to the “Countess Pauline d’Abegg,” 
but she was no Countess at all, only a very pretty girl whose 
name furnished him with a cunning device because it was com- 
posed of the notes A, B, E, G, which he used just as Bach had 
made a fugue on the letters composing his name. Again and 
again he had to confide “ schreckliche Dinge (terrible news) ” to his 
guardian, the sum total of which was always: money. “ Fancy,” 
he exclaims in great despair and justification, “the tailor’s bill 
alone swallowed up a capital of £14, a big factor in a student's 
life.” 

But there comes a solace amidst his financial troubles, not 
money earned, to be sure, but a great treat: he heard Paganini— 
the greatest virtuoso of this century, whom one class of violinists 
called the greatest wonder of the age, while others tried to hide 
their forced admiration under the denomination of charlatan. 
There is no man so great but that those who glory in refusing 
their share of tribute to genius, will take refuge in calling him 
charlatan or madman. A madman is a man who does not do 
things as anybody else does them, and a genius is a man who 
does things better, more grandly, but, any way, different from 
anybody else. There is so very narrow a border between the two, 
that it cannot always be accurately defined. As to the charlatan, 
seeing the immense glory and fortune which Paganini enjoyed, 
it was certainly worth his detractors’ while to do as he did, as 
they said they could, for charlatanism, said they, could be easily 
imitated. Yes, but there it is: “Try,” and then we shall see 
whether it depends only on your will. When Berlioz’s value as 
a composer was absolutely not conceived in France, and he gave 
his “Symphonie Fantastique,” Paganini sought him out, knelt 
down before him, kissed his hand, and next morning sent him 
a cheque for £800. Perhaps that is all madness; but there is 
more sublime method in this madness than in the shoulder- 
shrugging mediocrity who sums up judgment with the word, 
“Humbug.” I remember, when a boy, seeing one of the greatest 
violin-players coming from Paganini’s concerts depressed by his 
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own inferiority, while an old man who had not played for thirty 
years brought out his dusty violin to be repaired, to enable him 
again to set to his old favourite. A man who could so revolutionise 
all grades of society, artist or amateur, must have been able to 
do what is only given to genius, viz. to move with an irre- 
sistible, superior power all those who had a soul to listen. Any 
way, this performance determined Schumann to leave prose for 
poetry, law for music, and although encountering the same re- 
sistance from his family which Berlioz met with when he wanted 
to sacrifice medicine to music, Schumann became acomposer. He 
had to begin at the beginning—thorough bass and counterpoint. 
His master Dorn found him once deeply engaged in the dry 
counterpoint, supported by dry champagne. The master gene- 
rously shared with his pupil both dry studies. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned for informing those readers whose 
work in life has nothing in common with composition, that there 
are very different ways of committing musical thought to paper. 
Amateurs who do not know how to write music may seek the 
notes on the keyboard, and then get a musician to note their ideas 
down. I need not say that this is a very primitive way indeed, 
nearly tantamount to an illiterate man thinking outa story and then 
having to appeal to someone who knows how to write to commit 
the story to paper for him. But then there are musicians who 
know how to write but are bound to play to themselves what they 
mean to orchestrate, and, as it were, to clothe the skeleton with 
various instruments. The true way and the real manner in which 
an orchestral composition should be written down is at once to 
score it, ze. write the part of each instrument at once, and the 
instruments under each other, until the whole score is ready. 
This of course implies the faculty of hearing each instrument 
and the combination of them all in your mind’s ear. Schumann 
could not do that at first, and some of his early works betray 
clear indications that he began his studies too late. About his 
“transcribing” “ Paganini’s Caprices ” (six, I believe), I beg to say 
a word or two, because he has been blamed for making the piano 
imitate effects written for an instrument so different in effect and 
treatment. He did this with a view of testifying his warm 
appreciation of so great a performer, and this must always be an 
extenuating circumstance. But I can see no reason why such 
transcription should be made between two instruments, each of 
which has a whole library of its own. I am, in fact, quite opposed 
to this system of transferring in any sense, even to translating, 
Let those who wish to read a great author learn the language 
in which he wrote. Nobody will ever be able to find better 
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expressions for an author’s thoughts than the author himself; how 
much more difficult must this be in another language! In every 
civilized language there is a larger literature than any man can 
well read during a lifetime. Those who should find this not 
sufficient, might be advised to learn the language of the author 
whose acquaintance they wish to make. There has never, been 
an author so well translated as Shakespeare in German, because 
it was no little scribe who just knew the two languages who under- 
took the work, but two of the greatest men in Germany, Schlegel 
and Voss; and yet what is the translation, excellent as it is, 
compared with the original? Itis easy to understand the transla- 
tions of a novel where all the interest of the reader is concentrated 
on the question: Will they be married or not? But in the case 
of such serious works as Racine’s ‘ Phédre,’ translated by no less 
a man than Schiller, or Heine’s ‘Buch der Lieder,’ translated into 
English by several very talented German scholars—those who 
compare the originals with the translations will at once admit that 
there can be no comparison between the original and the translation. 
Therefore, condemning translations on principle, I naturally think 
transcriptions of the kind before-named a mistake. The long 
preface which Schumann thought necessary to add, shows of itself 
that he was not quite sure of the approbation which he courted. 

It is perhaps the only work from his pen which, to the best of 
my knowledge, never reached the concert platform. He who 
afterwards became so remarkable a critic, was easily moved by a 
sharp word, and he was considerably cooled down in his artistic 
enthusiasm when he sent a manuscript to a publisher (Hoffmann), 
with the remark that he had written for the appreciation of the 
critics and the artists, without taking heed of the opinion formed 
by the public; to which the practical publisher replied, “I fail to 
see the strength of your logic. I am a man of business, and care 
much more for what the public like and buy, than for what 
pleases the critics.” The Abbé Liszt, however, thought Schumann 
perfectly right, because “an artist; who deserves the name 
ought always tv consider it preferable to displease the public than 
to humble himself before its whims.” The only misfortune here 
is the difference between theory and practice. 

April 1834 was an important date in Schumann’s life. A 
clique of musicians met in Leipzig, where artistic and inartistic 
people in Germany usually meet, at the beerhouse. There, long 
and earnest discussions took place as to what could be done to 
rescue music from the languid sentimentality which had 
replaced serious works, and that too only a few years after the 
death of such men as Weber, Beethoven, and Schubert. An 
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organ which would powerfully support a serious movement in 
that direction was thought desirable by Schumann, who, 
writing to a friend, says: “there must be a stop put to this 
honey-brushing way of criticising music.” So began the ‘Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik.’ The purpose of the paper was to maintain 
the great classical school as the true model of artistic beauty, to 
encourage rising talent, to combat and crush mediocrity. Truly 
an admirable programme, to which under Schumann’s editorship 
a number of powerful, enthusiastic, able young men strictly 
adhered, and in a wonderfully short time succeeded in making 
their voices heard and appreciated. 

It seems so very simple to speak the truth; yet very few people 
know how difficult it is in many instances to know the truth, and 
how very rarely gratitude attends the speaker of it. Schumann 
knew this and yet dared it, and he had the satisfaction to see his 
zeal for the good cause fully appreciated. He upheld Schubert, 
that incomparable, divine genius, the purest representative of 
inspiration; he fought for Berlioz at a time when he was not 
understood or appreciated, in his own country less than in any 
other; his enthusiastic pen proclaimed the superiority of 
Mendelssohn, Heller, Niels Gade, Sterndale Bennett, and many 
others, from which it is clear that there was no narrow-minded 
sticking to Germany exclusively, however warm a patriot Schu- 
mann was; but he took what he thought grand and good in 
Frenchman, Dane, or Englishman, and stood up for the beautiful 
in art wherever it came from. 

In 1835 he became sole editor of the ‘Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik,’ and in February 1840 he was made a Doctor of Philosophy, 
both for his proficiency as a composer and for the services he 
rendered to art and artists in his paper (“ Docte judicandis ”). 
September 12, 1840, at last crowned his heart’s ardent desire, and 
the maiden for whom, like Jacob, he had served for many long 
years, became his. She had with equal perseverance kept her 
promise, undaunted by her father’s opposition, which did not find 
vent in straightforward denial but in temporising, in hopes to 
fatigue and weaken the young people’s wishes. He finally drove 
them to have recourse to law, where—forced to give his objections 
substantial form—he broke down. I remember him well, when 
he was in Vienna, where he was escorting his daughter, who, 
although thoroughly unknown at her arrival, instantly created 
a furore. Her first concert, when a host of journalists, artists, 
and friends were kindly admitted, was the only one which was 
not crowded. She gave six more, which were crammed full, 
and she was received with enthusiasm. She was then a pale, not 
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pretty, but very attractive girl with black eyes that told volumes. 
Perhaps I ought not to say that friends were gratuitously ad- 
mitted to the first concert, because your true friends are not 
those who accept complimentary tickets, but those who “turn up” 


‘when you have a paid concert. But you have always a number 


of friends when there is a question of obliging them, and you learn 
who your real friends are when it becomes a question of obliging 
you. On concert days Mr. Wieck stood on the stairs leading 
to the concert-hall, and admitted or refused in a peremptory 
manner just as he chose. He was a tall, rigid schoolmaster in 
appearance. Schumann too was tall, but dignified, noble-looking, 
and having a habit of walking very cautiously so as to make 
no noise—in his house he would walk with felt shoes; whereas 
I remember having been annoyed by the perpetual creaking of 
Mr. Wieck’s boots, for Wieck trod heavily and was altogether a 
matter-of-fact man. I was a boy then and accidentally present at 
a lesson he gave his daughter. She played variations on a motif 
from Méhul’s ‘ Joseph,’ and in that motif a glissando (sliding scale) 
was introduced. She played it several times. Her father always 
shook his head deprecatingly. “Clara,” he said, “das ist noch 
nicht aetherisch genug (that is not sufficiently xtheric yet) ;” and 
she patiently tried, and repeated again and again until she could 
satisfy him. The first time I heard her was at the house of a 
banker, M. de Ruszbach, where she played some of those small 
pieces (Mazurkas and Nocturnes of Chopin, &c.) which she first 
introduced into a Vienna concert-room. The moment she had 
done, I remember how, to the general regret, she gathered up her 
rings and gloves, which she had deposited while playing, to run 
away instantly to another banker’s (Arnstein and Eskeles) house, 
there to continue her social success. = 

It is to the influence of his wife that several compositions 
differing from his usual direction are ascribed. Certain it is that 
the passion, the tenderness, the scarcely tamed eccentricity of his 
mind could not but be influenced by her whom he loved with so 
persevering a passion, and who showed herself so thoroughly 
worthy of his worship. It is well known that some of her own 
songs are incorporated with his. 

Schumann began composing for orchestra when eleven years 
old, without having had the slightest tuition for the purpose, 
though there is a slight discrepancy in the dates given in 
his diary, where he states that his first “untutored” orchestral 
work dates from the year 1822-23, which would make him 
12-13 years old). It is not the purpose here to enter into 
Schumann’s work as composer for the piano, the voice, and 
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lastly the orchestra. But it is impossible not to remark that 
the secret impulse which swept over the whole surface of Europe 
after the July revolution, 1830, created in France as well 
as in Germany that new movement in art which was called the 
romantic school, which was headed by Victor Hugo, Ingres, and 
Berlioz, and which found not only imitators in Germany, but 
creators. Schumann’s great soul knew no jealousy, and his kind- 
ness in judging others as a critic or musician might serve as a 
model of bonne camaraderie. He never spoke ill of anybody, in 
fact one might well say he hardly spoke at all. Although his mind 
was too great to be accessible to jealousy, he execrated, as before 
mentioned, mediocrity from his innermost soul, and his “ David- 
bindler” was only meant to represent a society determined to 
wage war against the commonplace, as David fought against 
the Philistines. I fancy, by-the-bye, that learned readers of the 
Bible would remind Schumann that it was Samson who killed 
most Philistines with a donkey’s jaw. But David’s victorious 
struggle against the great Goliath truly represented the supe- 
riority of quality over quantity. This it was which inspired 
Schumann, when he tried to rally an able minority against a 
frivolous majority. He wrote. as easily as he spoke with diffi- 
culty, and it sometimes happened that he preferred to send a long 
written explanation to making a verbal one. He once passed 
several hours on a boat alone with a lady for whom at the time he 
felt some interest, but without even once opening his lips. When 
he left her he said: “Never did we understand each other so 
well as to-day.” Another time he arrived at a friend’s house, 
entering the room with a friendly nod, and going straight to the 
piano, softly whistling the while. He opened the instrument, 
took a few chords, made a charming modulation, returning to the 
first key, shut the piano again, and walked out, nodding his head 
again in a friendly but silent way, and off he went without ever 
addressing a single word to anybody. It would be taking a per- 
fectly wrong view of the case, to suppose that this was done for 
the sake of originality. Men who have a real value, and can do 
what is original, rarely condescend to distinguish themselves by 
wearing red neckties, or exhibiting peculiarities, &c. It was his 
way, his whim of the moment so to do, and the only originality 
about it was, that he took no trouble to disguise it. 

Though he rarely took the trouble to speak, he knew well how 
to write. Schumann shows in his criticisms all the kindness of 
his heart, all the depths of his honest enthusiasm, all the truth of 
his straightforward character. Nothing is more in his own style 
than the bonhomie, the amiable way with which his velvet paws 
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tear the flesh off his hated Philistines, and mock them with the 
keenest ridicule, without seemingly using aiarshword. The very 
superficiality of form of Herz and Hiinten, the composers for the 
schoolgirls of that time, rendered their work for some years the 
fashion, and that curse of the century, the “ variations” on any 
given motif the grande mode. There always came an introduction 
of two or three pages, then the theme itself, then two brilliant 
variations of the most valueless kind, then an andante stretching 
the motif as on a Locustus bed, then again some grasshopper 
variations, and at last the finale. For years this was the plague 
of the true musician, and it raged in Leipsic just as fiercely as in 
Paris. In the midst of these “elegant ” composers came to Leipsic 
a young Englishman with compositions of his own, a most un- 
assuming artist of twenty-two. It is refreshing to read what 
Schumann wrote in 1837, first on a composition of Herz, and then 
on one by the young Englishman just mentioned. “Only his 
(Herz’s) enemy,” he says, “‘ could pretend to find on page three 
an allusion to Kalkbrenner, page five one to Moscheles, page six 
an unwilling homage to Beethoven.” And then commenting on 
Sterndale Bennett, he says : “I can only express my astonishment 
at the refined taste, the calm artistic hand, the rounded perfection 
of the whole, the euphonious language, and the purity of thought, 
which this young composer (I may as well state that Sterndale 
Bennett is the name-in question) shows with such modesty that we 
have to find out for ourselves the effects, which, with so marked a 
desire to avoid show, he heaped upon each other, yet without even 
making concessions to the public. If there were many artists in 
the world in the sense of Mr. Bennett, nobody need despair of the 
future of musical art.” 

A Miss Valérie Momy catches it nicely for a Rondo: “ What I 
think of you, Valérie, I will not tell publicly, but I will whisper 
it in your ear: you have no heart” (this is a pun on the composer 
Herz), “ but you have his finger. Your hand yields not in whiteness 
to the keys it touches. I could wish, indeed, that the diamonds 
which adorn it existed in your mind. If you would give it me 
(the hand) I might accept it, on the single condition that you 
would never again compose anything.” Then comes the turn of 
Benedict, who aroused his wrath with a Rondo called “Les 
Charmes ‘de Portici,” of which he says that it displeases him, not 
only on account of the very small gift of invention which it shows, 
but on account of the only purpose for which it seems written— 
to make Italian ears appreciate German thoughts. 

Schumann wrote some aphorisms under the well-known pseu- 
donym of Eusebius ;* though sometimes he signed Florestan. “The 
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masses want mass.” Short as it is, there is the biting criticism 
of the value of quantity and noise for the commun des martyrs. 
So he says of the “counterpointist,” by whom he means pedants: 
“they are not satisfied with a young artist thoroughly adapting 
the classical form to his mind—he must, to please them, adapt it 
to their mind.” Let no one despise short sentences which may 
yet give you plenty of good advice. So once one of the great 
physicians of Paris told me that an incredible number of other- 
wise healthy people suffer from indigestion, not only those who 
live high and eat both too much and too well, but those also 
who eat hurriedly, rendering the functions of digestion entirely 
impossible. Short but practical was the advice he gave me: “Do 
not hinder Nature. Do as the cow does, who eats and then 
stretches herself on the grass quietly to digest.” But then the 
cow has time to live, and we have not. 

With Schumann, the graceful, amiable critic, his knowledge, 
as vast and remarkable if not so universal as that of Jean Paul, 
is given in instructive, clear, intelligible language, not as in Jean 
Paul, which is sometimes humiliating, because barely intelligible 
except to those very few who can boast the same extended reading 
and knowledge as he had. When reproaching a young man 
named Stein for coming before the world ere he was thoroughly 
fit, which, by the way, is one of the great misfortunes of this 
century where everybody is always in a hurry, he tells him the 
old story that Apollo once particularly favoured a young Greek, 
enjoining him to let no one know the special patronage he 
enjoyed. The young man, growing handsomer and more gifted 
every day, boasted in a weak moment of the god’s friendship. 
Whereupon Apollo, irate, never appeared to him any more, and 
the youth, heartbroken, his eye perpetually turned to the blinding 
sun in languid desire for his lost protector, at last succumbed 
and died. He therefrom draws the moral that you ought not to 
bring before the public what is not thorough and worthy to be 
produced. How many good voices in England are sacrificed to 
the precipitate desire for applause and gain, how thoroughly 
wrong are nearly all our music schools and so-called Academies. 
The girls, instead of doing what the greatest singers did and 
what alone can make them reach the fame of a great singer, 
viz. to learn from the beginning, to study perseveringly the 
elements of the art, the emission respiration and exercises, and 
to go on methodically until they find themselves able to grasp 
the great works—instead of doing this, which is allowing 
the fruit to ripen ere you pluck it, they rush into the concert- 
room, sing a trashy ballad tant bien que mal, shout if possible 
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high notes to make the gallery applaud, and soon break a voice 
which has never been seriously trained to resist great work. 
When this is done and the singer has disappeared, another with 
perhaps an excellent voice, intelligence and feeling, is sacrificed 
precisely in the’same way, and then the people say: Oh, there 
are no more great singers. Why not? Because the steam 
engine has been brought into the cultivation of art. Instead of 
going from station to station admiring nature, enjoying life, taking 
your rest quietly, and patiently waiting for the completion of 
your journey—you rush with an express train through life. Those 
whom you meet are equally pressed for time and rush past you 
without either of you recognising each other’s features ; the mere 
fact of a train having noisily rushed past is all that you both 
know. And when you arrive at the end of your life’s journey, 
are you any the richer, the better prepared, the happier ? 

In his criticisms and his aphorisms Schumann has erected a 
lighthouse for those seafaring people whom the slightest storm 
tosses about, and who will do well to let the light stream into 
their thoughts. The critic will find there some truths well known, 
but enunciated with new, clear, sharp logic which may always be 
recurred toas useful. For instance : “ There are people quite devoid 
of talent, who have learned a great deal, and whom accident or any 
circumstances may have driven to become musicians—the artisans 
in art.” How very true and how very often does it happen in 
our own time that people who have no vocation, no inspiration, 
no real musical disposition at all, are destined by their parents 
to become musicians simply because the eldest son has become a 
lawyer, another one is in the Navy, a third in trade, so the fourth 
learns the profession of music. He may be industrious, intelli- 
gent, hard-working, and master so much as study can master, 
but poeta nasecitur, non fit. The divine inspiration in poetry as 
well as in music where creation is concerned can not be learned. 
Why is it that there are a number of girls who play the piano 
better than any other instrument? Because to learn the 
piano, where the tone is ready made for you, you need only 
sit down and heap hour upon hour of practice, and you must at 
last arrive at a certain degree of great, sometimes even asto- 
nishing execution. Further than that, mere work cannot carry 
you, and therefore there are such a number of good pianists, 
excellent pianists, who do very little because everywhere they are 
confronted by other pianists who have done the same as they. 
But mechanical work more or less industrious, more or less skilful, 
only produces an artisan, not an artist. Of artisans there are 
many—not so, of artists! 
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Another weakness of our time, where everything from a 
laundress’s bill to a sunset on the Atlantic is sought to be repre- 
sented by music, he castigates with these few words: “Finally 
you will imagine that you hear the grass growing in Haydn’s 
‘Creation.’” Seeing a gentleman with an orchestral score in his 
hand while the orchestra played Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, 
he said to himself, “That must be a good musician.” “ By no 
means,” answers another one; “a good musician wants no score 
when he hears the performance, and wants no performance to 
enable him to read the score.” That is taking things with 
rather a high hand, but I would have liked him to see a lady 
whom years ago I used to see at Ella’s quartet performance 
always with the music in hand. Like Schumann, I thought she 
must be a good musician, and accidentally once finding myself 
behind her, I looked over her shoulder at the book. Behold! she 
had a totally different quartet before her, and turned religiously 
the sheets when she saw others turn. There was a lesson for me 
about judging from appearances! To a friend of his who said: 
“There I stand before this symphony like a blind man before 
the gigantic dome at Cologne. I cannot find the way to enter the 
sacred building.” ‘Never mind,” replied Schumann, “ whether 
you see or not, you can, at any rate, lift off your hat when you 
hear the bells ringing.” 

To those who are so quick to give an opinion upon works of 
which they know nothing, he says: “ Pearls do not swim on the 
surface, they are deep down in the water, and it wants a diver to 
bring them to the light of day.” Here is a singularly opportune 
maxim now that Wagner is dead, and that people are talking so much 
of the school he has founded, which will certainly come to nothing: 
“The misfortune with imitators is, that they appropriate to 
themselves what is obvious to every one ; what is really deep-lying 
and beautiful in the score they have neither power nor originality 
to create.” The true difference between pianist and artist, 2.c. 
between those who present to the audience the sum-total of the 
hours passed practising, and those whose inspiration carries the 
listener with them, he characterises in these few words: “ The first 
enchants the ear—further he cannot penetrate; the other grasps 
your heart.” It may seem to readers that it is easier to write 
such short sentences than long criticisms. But that is not so. 
Bear in mind what Madame de Staél wrote to her daughter: 
“ Aujourd’hui je n’ai pas le temps de t’écrire- une courte lettre (I 
have not the time to-day to write thee a concise little note).” What 
wonderful skill had Madame Georges Sand, who never wrote more 
than three, usually only two pages, with no more than four lines 
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of her large handwriting on each page, and yet to say so much 
in eight or twelve lines is very rare indeed. As Schumann says 
about the “ masses,” quantity is wanted by the vulgar taste. Why 
do all the common girls run after the soldiers? Because they 
are tall, and their coat is red, a quantity of colour-vibrations. Why 
do common men run after stout women? On account of the 
quantity which attracts their fancy. Make a great noise with brass 
for shilling audiences, you will “fetch” them. 

Though Schumann had a crushing power of sarcasm where he 
wished to crush, yet generally his kindness tempers, not only 
his own, but other people’s words. It is well known, for instance, 
who said of Berlioz’s music at the time when his revolutionary 
principles met with great opposition: “Comme ce serait beau 
si l’était de la musique!” But Schumann when speaking of 
Berlioz’s ‘Episode de la Vie d’un Artiste,’ after defending the 
composer against those who know not how to appreciate a young 
man of undeniable genius, refers to those words, but he quotes 
them thus: “Cela est fort beau, quoique ce ne soit pas de la 
musique.” Another point Schumann raises, is one well worth 
remarking with regard to a number of the so-called conscientious 
criticisms. He goes into every particular, part after part, but 
after having done, he asks: ‘ What service have I now done the 
reader by this dissecting process? I did it partly to show that 
such dry work is good for nothing, partly to show to those who 
know the symphony that they are wrong not to appreciate its 
symmetry,” &c. The musical criticism in this city of London 
is mostly in able hands. Yet Schumann’s lessons might very 
beneficially be applied to the pedantic theorist who fancies he 
does art a great service by particularly dwelling upon the differ- 
ence between C sharp and D flat, and who pleases by his tedious 
arguments one reader only, and that is himself. The critic should 
fly at higher game than seeking for orthographic misprints. 
Schumann says: “Composers of secondary order must keep 
within established laws. Talents of the first order have a right to 
enlarge those laws, and we have no right to measure by the yard- 
measure.” So said Beethoven when they told him he had written 
consecutive fifths. “What of it?” he said. ‘“ Why they are for- 
bidden.” “Forbidden?” he queried; “all right, then I permit 
them.” There must be a difference between the legislator who 
frames the law and the humble citizen who has to obey it. Licet 
Jovi, non licet bovit. Schumann was an ardent admirer of all 
that was great and beautiful in art; his heart was tender and 
great, his mind was vast, and he lived in an atmosphere far 
removed from all envy or petty jealousies. That the cup was 
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not strong enough for the nectar, that the ever-fermenting wine 
broke the vessel, that his brain could not stand the strain of 
his over-excited nerves, is due the early destruction of one of ~ 
the greatest and most educated men, full of inspiration in his art, 
of most lofty honour and talent as a writer. 

The autopsy proved that notwithstanding the fine organisa- 
tion of the numerous transverse folds marking the edge of the 
fourth cavity of the brain (the root of the auditory nerves), 
overwork produced atrophy of the brain. It is well known 
that, while sitting at home talking with his wife and friends, he 
walked out of the room without a hat, and when after a time he 
was sought and nowhere found in the house, it was discovered 
that he had jumped into the Rhine, and, although saved at that 
time, his state was such that he had to be placed in a lunatic 
asylum, where after two years’ suffering he died in the arms of 
his faithful wife. 

Well might we say of him as he himself said of Beethoven : 
“Were I a prince, a temple in the Palladium style would I have 
erected for him, with ten statues which should be the work of the 
greatest sculptors. By nine statues surrounding his colossal 
image I mean the Nine Muses that might stand for his nine 
symphonies, and there the German singers ought to meet from 
time to time and perform his works. How much more has 
Schumann written for melody than Beethoven the master of 
instrumentation ; and how much worthier would such celebration 
be, an impulse for all times, which would teach posterity through 
his immortal works what genius combined with study, honour, 
and a kindly feeling for contemporaries can do for humanity ! 


L. E. 
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Masks and Faces. 


Tue stage was bright, the plaudits rang, 
The play was nearly o’er; 

With happy voice the player sang 
‘Love is for evermore!’ 

“She never sang or looked so fair,” 
The people whispered low; 

But the real tale of the woman there, 
Nobody cared to know. 


The circus crowd was gay and glad, 
And loud the whirling ring; 
Huzza! the rider rode like mad, 
As jocund as a king. 
Huzza! to watch him laugh and leap, 
They cheered him high and low; 
But the tears that lay in his bosom deep, 
Nobody cared to know. 


And we all are players for our day, 
On the stage of life we fare, 
Each with his little part to play, 
Each with his mask to wear. 
And what is real ’tis vain to ask, 
And what is only show; 
For what lies hidden behind the mask 
Only ourselves may know. 
F, E. Wrarsery. 














Unspotted From the World. 
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PART IY. 


Cuarter XXXII. 


Four days have passed, and nothing having happened to give any 
groundwork for Psyche’s fears, they are dying a natural death. 

Though Sir John and Dolly have both been longing to be 
personally among those who are suffering, they have been obliged 
to content themselves with sending gifts of wine, and food, and 
money, abstaining from any actual contact with them, out of 
consideration for Psyche’s not unnatural nervousness; but from 
the tidings which constantly reach them they know that the 
fever is slackening, and appears to be already yielding to the 
active treatment of kindly hands and kindly hearts. At any rate, 
there are no fresh victims reported. 

But the heat of the weather has in no way abated. There is 
not a breath of air in-doors or out, and at last, having tried all 
places and found comfort in none, Dolly and Psyche have betaken 
themselves to the shadow of the big cedar-tree on the lawn, and 
are sitting with uncovered heads in their coolest gowns, trying to 
endure it as best they may. Even the child, whose little active 
limbs seem so seldom weary, is lying on the grass with her 
picture-books around her, unusually quiet and still. 

Psyche’s spirits, naturally good, have regained very much of 
their ordinary tone. Her remorse and her fears have already begun 
to dwindle into infinitesimal proportions, allayed into security by 
these four days of unbroken calm, during which her life has gone 
back so entirely into its ordinary grooves. She has almost for- 
gotten Darrell; she has almost persuaded herself that her fear of 
the fever was an unnatural and foolish one. 

She has quite cheerfully and contentedly already repeated six 
times over, at Daisy’s bidding, such homely nursery rhymes as lie 
at the command of her memory, and is just about to begin them 
for the seventh time when Sir John appears in the distance. 
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“Papa!” cried Daisy, instantly discarding her books and 
running to meet him. 

If there is anything strong and stern about this man, anything 
that has made it seem possible to Psyche to be afraid of him, it 
has certainly never shown itself in his manner to his child. From 
the first hour of her birth he has been her tender and devoted 
slave. 

He picks her up in his arms now and comes over to where they 
are sitting, still holding her. But as he seats himself by them it 
is apparent both to Psyche and Dolly that he has an air of gravity 
and abstraction that has not of late been usual to him. 

“Ts anything wrong ?” asks Psyche, looking at him with some 
sort of fear. 

“Nothing that much concerns us,” he answers with an in- 
difference which she knows in an instant is a studied and not a 
real one. 

“What is it?” she asks quickly, her fears growing rapidly— 
more at his look than his words. 

“T have just seen Dr. Dickenson, and he tells me there is a 
fresh case of fever,” he says with some hesitation; “and as it 


proves that it is not confined to the village, I was afraid you might 
feel some alarm.” 


There is a moment’s silence. 

“ Who is it?” 

It is Dolly who asks the question, not Psyche. 

“Tt is Darrell,” answers Sir John, looking at her, not at his 
wife. “It appears he has been sickening for some days, but he 
has only just now sent for Dickenson, who has no doubt it is the 
fever.” 

And in a second, though he is not looking at her, he sees that 
his wife has sprung to her feet and is standing with arms dis- 
tended, trembling from head to foot, and pale as death itself. 

“ He has the fever!” she cries in a voice that has grown 
suddenly shrill. ‘No, no! you are joking! It is impossible—it 
cannot be true! Surely, surely” (looking around her with a sort 
of entreaty) “he, of all people, is most unlikely to have it!” 

Sir John looks at her steadfastly with a face that grows sud- 
denly hard and cold. 

“You need not be alarmed,” he says with a most bitter smile. 
“Tt is a very mild case. He is not likely to die.” 

But she does not answer him, does not even hear him; for at 
that moment the child, seeing something strange in her mother’s 
face, and divining that she is in need of comfort, slips from her 
father’s knees and runs with outstretched arms towards her. 
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And Psyche, looking at her with a sort of horror, does a terrible 
and unexpected thing. She pushes her from her so roughly that 
Daisy falls to the ground, and then, without turning or waiting 
to lift her up, without one other word or look, she rushes away 
from them into the house. 

And Sir John, raising the child and holding her tenderly in 
his arms while he wipes away her tears, turns and looks at 
Dolly. 


But she can find no answer to that look. 
* * * * * * 

And Psyche, having gained her own room, locks the door and 
stands breathless, panting, looking wildly around her. 

Then she begins with fevered, trembling hands, whose very 
haste impedes their progress, to tear off her gown. 

It is made of some thin, creamy-coloured material; and it is, 
as chance will have it, the very one that she had worn on the 
day that she had last seen Darrell. He had touched it—and coming 
straight from him she had clasped her child and held her pressed 
against it. 

That is enough for her. Not all the reasoning—not all the 
arguments of all the doctors in the world—would in that moment 
of supreme maddening fear convince her that through her folly 
and guilt her child has not run a chance of infection that it 
sickens her even to think of. Reason and judgment have no power 
over her at this moment. This one overmastering fear has taken 
possession of her. 

Having torn off her gown, she looks about her for means of 
destroying it. The hearth is swept and garnished, as summer- 
hearths are, and ornamented with a pretty screen of peacock’s 
feathers. In a moment she has dragged this away, bundled 
up her gown into a little heap in the empty grate, and set fire 
to it. 

Not until it blazes up, filling all the room with a stifling smoke, 
does she understand what she has done, and how impossible it will 
be to accomplish her work of destruction unobserved. She runs 
to the windows, and throws them wide open; but though the air 
is not strong enough to carry away the clouds of smoke, there is 
sufficient to fan the thin material into a blaze that flares up and 
threatens to set fire to everything surrounding it. 

With a burning face—with trembling, weakened hands, she 
tries with all her might to press it down with the shovel; and 
she is still bending over it, engaged in a hand-to-hand struggle 
with the flames, when she hears a knock at the door. At first she 
disregards it, but it is repeated again and again. 
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“Who is it?” she calls out in a harsh, strange voice. 

“Tt is I—Dolly. Let me in! Psyche, Psyche, let me in for 
pity’s sake!” 

Thus adjured, she staggers to her feet, and going to the 
door, unlocks it, admits Dolly, and then again locks it after 
her. 

‘*‘ Now, what is it?” she asks with wild, angry eyes. ‘“ What 
do you want? Cannot you leave me a moment alone? Who sent 
you to come prying after me?” 

They are words which once spoken can never be recalled. Cruel 
words, which she will never forget to the end of her life. 

But Dolly puts them aside. 

“What is the matter with you? What have you been doing? 
Oh, Psyche, how you have frightened me!” 

“JT have been burning something. What business is it of 
yours?” begins Psyche fiercely. Then of a sudden the blaze 
leaps up afresh. “Oh, Dolly!” (changing her tone to piteous 
entreaty) “help me—help me to put it out!” 

Without another word, good or bad, Dolly lends herself to the 
emergency of the occasion; and having succeeded in reducing 
the fire to a smouldering heap of ashes, she goes to the wardrobe, 
and taking out a thick cloak, she lifts into it the still hot and 
smoking remains of Psyche’s pretty gown, and smothering them 
down, covers it over and over. 

Then when she has, as best she can, swept up the hearth, 
replaced the screen, and nothing remains of the fire but a dense 
smoke which it will take many hours to disperse, she turns, and 
with a scorched face and burning eyes faces her sister. 

“ What made you do it?” she asks almost passionately. ‘“ Have 
you gone mad?” 

“Yes; Iam mad,” cries Psyche distractedly, putting her hands 
on her hot head. “It could do no good to destroy it now. It has 
done all the mischief it could do—it is too late, too late!” 

Then she breaks off into sudden, passionate tears, and in broken 
words, with bitter self-reproach, falteringly, miserably, she tells 
her sister the whole story. 

“Dolly, Dolly!” she winds up feverishly, entreatingly, “tell 
me—for God’s sake, tell mc-—that you do not think there is any 
fear for Daisy!” 

But, for almost the first time in her experience, Dolly fails 
to show that entire sympathy which she has so confidently 
expected of her. 

“ For Daisy—no,” she says quickly, and with a look that is full 
of reproach. “ It appears to me that only your own over-excited 
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fancy could possibly have conjured up any idea of danger to 
her. But do not you see—cannot you understand that there is 
a far more real danger lying ahead of you than that? How is it 
possible,” she continues urgently, and with a rising voice, “ that 
Sir John, seeing your emotion—your strange looks and manner 
on hearing of that man’s illness—could help believing that 
your fear—your trouble—were for him? Oh Psyche, Psyche!” 
(wringing her hands) “if any woman ever did her best to ruin 
her own happiness in one minute, you have done it. It will take 
years to make him believe in you again.” 

And at these strong words Psyche, spent and broken by the 
struggle through which she has just passed, stands mute and 
trembling, sickening at the thought thus suddenly presented to 
her, and at the knowledge of her own folly. 

And seeing her thus weak and helpless, Dolly abandons her 
reproaches—what good can they do now ?—and tries only, as she 
has always done, to help her. 

“It seems to me,” she goes on more quietly but still most 
earnestly, “that the best way—the only way—will be to tell 
him all the truth. A broken promise will seem a small thing to 
him compared to the fear that must possess him now. He will 
believe you—he will forgive you; I am sure—quite sure—that 
he will. Only tell him!” 

But whether her entreaties might have prevailed she cannot 
tell. She will never know; for at that moment they hear strong 
footsteps in the corridor, and there is a loud and imperative 
knock at the door. 

And hearing it, Psyche turns pale with fear. 

“It is Sir John!” says Dolly firmly, though her face pales a 
little too. “Go to him and let him in.” 

But Psyche hesitates still. 

“Go to him!” Dolly repeats imperatively. ‘“ What good can 
it do to delay? If you will not, J must.” 

And thus impelled by a will stronger than her own, Psyche 
unlocks the door and admits her husband. He takes a step or 
two forward—then he stops, looks around him at the smoky 
room, and turns a sharp glance full of vague suspicion from one 
to the other. 

“What is the matter?” he asks quickly, resting his eyes on 
Psyche. ‘What have you been doing ?” 

His voice and his look are so stern that they frighten her out 
of the small amount of self-possession that yet remains to her. 

For the first time in all her life she tells him an untruth. 

“I have been burning something; papers—letters,” she says 
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wildly, driven to bay. ‘“ What a fuss every one makes! Cannot 
I be left a minute alone without every one pursuing me?” 

For a full minute he looks straight at her with a grave and 
terrible scrutiny. Then he turns and walks away. 

“You shall be alone as long as you like as far as I am con- 
cerned,” he says with a quietude that frightens her still more. 
“T only came to tell you that Mrs. Grahame and her daughter 
are in the drawing-room. Go to them or not as you please.” 

And without another word he shuts the door after him. 

And Pysche stands silent, realising in that moment the 
absoluteness of her own undoing. 

“You must go!” says Dolly, rousing her. “Be quick! Put 
on a gown—only be quick.” 

“T cannot!” she cries passionately. ‘Go and talk nonsense 
to two women while my heart is breaking? I will not!” 

“Do you want to make things worse?” asks Dolly sternly, 
though she pities her from the depths of her heart. 

And in less time than it has ever taken her to dress before, 
Psyche finds herself bustled into a fresh gown, and hurried out of 
the room, while Dolly, left alone, picks up the cloak which contains 
the remains of the burned one, and looking stealthily about her, 
and going as furtively and silently as if she were disposing of the 
evidences of some terrible crime, carries it up to-her own room 
and there hides it away, to be got rid of at some future time. 

* * * * * * 

For half-an-hour, that seems the very longest in all her life, 
Psyche sits with her visitors, and when they have taken their 
leave, she goes out of the house and looks about her. There is 
not a soul to be seen. The chairs where they usually sit on the 
lawn defore dinner are empty. Neither husband, child, nor sister 
are there! there is no one to prevent her from accomplishing the 
last crowning act of her folly. 

There seems indeed little that is left her to do towards completing 
her own unhappiness, but that little she manages to effect with 
the fatal completeness which has attended all her former doings in 
that direction. 

Finding herself altogether unobserved, she hurries bareheaded 
down the avenue towards a gate that overlooks the high road. 

It is near seven o'clock, and she knows that the doctor, whose 
house is close by, always comes home that way and about that 
time, and she has a question to ask of him, which, being 
answered, may set her mind at rest. 

It seems to her that she waits a long time before she hears the 
sound of a horse’s feet, and knows that she has not waited in vain. 
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Seeing her standing there, he jumps down, throws the reins to 
his groom, and comes towards her with a little surprise and not a 
little alarm. 

“ Nothing wrong, I hope, Lady Heathcote ?” 

“No, no,” she says hurriedly. “But you see” (hesitating), 
“hearing so much of this fever makes me nervous; and I wanted 
to ask you—I wanted you to tell me—is it very infectious ? ” 

“Well, yes,” he answers, assuming a little of that reserve 
with which professional men always answer questions. “It is 
certainly infectious.” 

“ Could any one who had spoken to a person who was sickening 
of the fever”—she goes on with an eagerness she no longer 
attempts to disguise—“ convey it toanother? Imean” (seeing he 
looks bewildered) “ if I, for instance, had been near some one who 
soon afterwards proved to have the fever, could I carry it in my 
clothes to . . . to any one else?” 

He looks at her with grave scrutiny. 

“That depends on the circumstances,” he saysslowly. “If you 
had been shut up in a room where the fever was high—it might 
be possible.” 

“But in the open air?” she asks. 

“In the open air there is little danger. Come, come, Lady 
Heathcote, do not frighten yourself; I assure you the worst is 
over. We have only one more case—Sir Cecil Darrell’s; and 
though it has certainly appeared in an unexpected quarter, it is 
a very light one, and he will soon be all right again. Good- 
evening ; and remember there is no cause to alarm yourself.” 

He has said these last words in a loud and cheery voice that he 
thinks calculated to reassure her, and as she turns away she knows 
that hers are not the only ears they have reached. Sir John 
is coming up the avenue. She sees with one look at his face 
not only that he has heard them, but what construction he has 
placed upon them. 

He turns on her a glance of such reproach and misery as she 
finds it hard to encounter. 

“You had better go home,” he says as he passes her. “ Daisy 
has been asking for you.” 

She opens her lips—she makes a little movement as if she 
would stretch out her hands and stop him. For a moment it 
seems to her that she must speak to him, must tell him all; 
and then—he goes quietly on, without seeming to notice her; 
and fear—a great and overmastering fear of him that has 


—_ up during this last hour—prevents her from calling him 
ack, 
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And the moment has passed—never to be recalled. 

On the steps of the house she finds Dolly waiting for her. 

“Daisy is wanting you. She will not go to sleep without 
seeing you.” 

“T cannot go to her!” she cries wildly, passionate misery 
overmastering her; then turning round, “Give her my dear love 
—hear her say her prayers, Dolly; tell her—tell her to say— 
God bless mother!” 

And for the first time in her life Daisy goes to sleep without 
her mother’s kiss, refusing to be comforted even in Dolly’s 
tender arms. 


Cuapter XXXIII. 


THREE more days pass away, and they are certainly the most 
miserable that either Psyche, Sir John, or Dolly have ever yet 
passed in their lives. 

As each morning breaks, bringing with it the same dulness 
and depression, the same coldness and estrangement which had 
made the former one so unbearable, they long with all their 
hearts that it were evening, for night at least makes silence 
possible; and to talk to each other—to keep up some semblance 
of their usual cheerfulness, to hide from each other and from 
the little world around them the heaviness and disquietude that 
make each hour a torment, is perhaps the hardest task of all. 

For they are none of them well versed in that fine art of 
keeping up appearances which to those whose lives are not 
truthful or happy becomes one of the necessities of existence. 

And to Sir John, perhaps, it is the hardest of all. 

For though, after the first hours of doubt and misery, that 
strong sense of justice which was the most conspicuous part of 
his character had told him that he had no right altogether to 
blame his wife for still seeming to love the man she had once 
loved—for betraying so evident an emotion at the tidings of his 
illness; yet the bitterness and the sorrow for the truth thus 
rudely forced upon him were too heavy for him to hide—too heavy 
almost for him to bear. 

Four years of unbroken happiness, during which he had so 
fondly hoped, so surely believed, that Psyche had almost forgotten, 
and certainly altogether ceased to love, the man who once s0 
nearly ruined all her life—nay, more, had imagined that his own 
great love had at last won hers and made her as happy in her 
married life as he was in his, have made this sudden disillusion- 
ment a thousand times more difficult to endure. All his heart 
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cries out against it with a bitterness of revolt that makes it hard 
to be even just to her—to remember that she had warned him 
that she “could not be sure of herself,” and that he had taken 
the risk upon himself. Yes; he had taken the risk, and he had 
tried as surely no man ever tried before to make his wife happy— 
and he had failed. 

But there are other times when the sense of the cruelty and 
injustice to himself are almost swallowed up in pity for Psyche. 

He still loves her, so tenderly, so unselfishly that, seeing her 
pale cheeks and heavy eyes, which each day seem to grow a 
little paler and a little heavier, and thinking he understands 
their cause, he could almost find it in his heart to wish that he 
had never married her, and left her a chance of such happiness 
as she has not found with him. 

He might wish it altogether but for that one strong link that 
still binds them together. 

Husband and wife being divided, each clings with yet a stronger 
and a stronger love to the child, who seems the only source of 
happiness in their miserable and sundered lives. 

And if those two who are most concerned find these days hard 
to bear, they are not much lighter to the one who, looking on, 
and understanding all they are suffering, yet has no right to 
interfere. 

Sometimes it seems to her as if she must speak,—must at any 
risk break through that miserable coldness and estrangement 
which is separating these two whom she loves best in the world. 

But always, since the day when she had confessed her own 
wrong-doing, Psyche has encased herself behind a wall of silence 
and reserve which it seems impossible to break through; and she 
who longs so sorely, so tenderly, to bring them together again, 
has no power to speak one word that will help either of them. 

And yet it may chance that in the time to come they may 
wonder how it was possible for them to have counted these days 
wholly miserable,—a time when these fancied troubles and wrongs 
will seem small indeed in comparison to one overwhelming and 
irreparable grief. 

For slowly and yet surely a great and terrible calamity is 
advancing towards them. 

There are certain fears which seem to bring about their own 
completion ; no one who has observed life can deny this. 

Ever since the moment when she had first been conscious of 
remorse for her own wrong-doing, for that breach of faith which 
she knows can never find much excuse in her husband's eyes, 
Psyche’s fear of retribution has taken but one form. 
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And strangely enough as it appears to others, not strangely to 
her, the evil which she had instinctively and unconsciously 
dreaded takes the very form which she had, in some in- 
comprehensible way, foreseen and feared. For the child 
sickens. 

But at first her sickness is so slight and creeps upon her with 
such slow and stealthy steps, that it is apparent to no eyes but 
her mother’s. 

She is tired, that is all. She does not play all day with 
unwearied, unflagging limbs as she usually does. She does not 
laugh so often or so merrily as she usually does. She does not 
sing quite so gladly or so gaily as she is wont to do. She is a 
little more inclined to rest; she lies more willingly in her 
mother’s arms, listening to the stories of which she has never 
wearied before, but of which she sometimes wearies now. She 
sleeps a little oftener and more heavily . . . that is all. 

They blame the heat of the weather. They say it is not 
wonderful that she should flag a little, since even grown-up 
people have found it hard to move or go about their usual ways. 
They look up into the burning sullen skies and say it will be all 
right when the weather breaks ; that the rain which has been so 
long in coming must surely come soon, and then the child will be 
herself again. 

But it is only Psyche who /nows—knows that never before, 
even in hottest, sultriest days, has the little head drooped, the 
little body wearied till bed-time came, and is sure, with a 
horrible, sickening fear that she dares not look in the face, or 
acknowledge even to herself, that there is something amiss with 
her darling. 

For though she has in some way seen this terror approaching 
her, though she has in moments of wild excitement acknowledged 
its possibility, when she finds it absolutely near to her she shuts 
the door in its face; she denies it even to herself; she cannot, 
she dares not admit that’she is afraid, since that seems admitting 
the worst. She tries to blind herself; to believe them when 
they talk of the weather. 

And indeed at this period the heat seems to have reached its 
culminating point; the sky that for weeks past has had scarce a 
fleck upon it has grown sullen and lurid, heavy with the presage 
of storm. Looking up at the gathering masses of darkening 
clouds, they long in truth that the storm may come—long 
feverishly, pantingly for any change to break the dull wearisome- 
ness of these terrible days. 

And so it happens that on the third one after the announcement 
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of Darrell’s illness they are sitting towards evening on the dry 
and parched-up lawn. 

The child is lying on her mother’s lap—not asleep, but quite 
quiet, with her head resting on her breast, her limbs relaxed; and 
there is something so unusual in her quietude that it strikes 
straight to Psyche’s heart. 

For once Sir John is with them. He has not been much with 
them during these last days, and perhaps it is only some 
unacknowledged anxiety about the child that has brought him 
here to-day. He has taken long walks, he has made different 
excuses for his absence; but still they know that even at such 
times when he has been compelled to give them his company, it 
has been so hard to keep up an appearance of his usual cheerful- 
ness that he has avoided them as much as possible. 

Psyche is silent—quite silent; but Dolly and Sir John are 
keeping up, as best they can, a most flagging conversation, while 
his looks keep straying wistfully and anxiously to Daisy and 
her mother, when of a sudden, sounding clearly and distinctly 
through the heavy breathless air, they hear the toll of the church- 
bell. 

At first they are not any of them sure that it is not only the 
striking of the clock; but when the long dull notes sound slowly, 
distinctly, solemnly in their ears, they have no longer any doubt 
that it is the knell of death. 

And though Psyche’s face seemed pale enough before, it turns 
now of an ashen pallor to which its former colour was almost 
healthy by comparison. Sir John starts to his feet, and passing 
Dolly, signs to her to follow him. 

But when she joins him, it seems difficult to him to speak. 

“Go back to her,” he says in a strange hoarse voice, “and tell 
her that it is Mrs. Barker’s child that is dead; I heard of it just 
now. Did you see,” he goes on bitterly, “how pale she turned? 
No doubt she fears—she thinks it is Darrell. Tell her that he 
is better ; he is already out of the fever, and will soon be well. I 
knew that she must want to hear—but I could not tell her 
myself.” 

And with that he leaves her, turning his back upon her, and 
walking so hastily that it is difficult for her to overtake him. 

But a desperate courage gives her strength. 

“Stop!” she cries excitedly, pursuing him, and laying her hand 
upon him, feeling that silence is no longer bearable. ‘“ You are 
wrong—you are altogether wrong! Do not you see—cannot you 


understand that she is not frightening herself about him; but 
about the child ?” 
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But he pushes her gently and yet firmly away. 

“You are a good woman, Dolly, and you mean well,” he 
answers with that coldness in which he seems to have enwrapped 
himself in these days. ‘“ But you know nothing about it. Let 
me go, if you please.” 

And she has no choice but to obey him. 

Her one effort, which had required no small courage from one 
so loath to interfere as she is, has failed—failed most miserably, 
and in the poignancy of her disappointment she almost loses heart 
and faith. There seems no hope, no light in the great darkness 
that is encompassing them. 

She goes slowly back to her seat, and encounters Psyche’s 
anxious eyes. 

“‘ What did he say to you?” she asks in an eager whisper. 

“He imagined that you were frightening yourself because of 
that terrible bell,” answers Dolly in the same low tone. “He 
seemed to think that you might fear it was for Cecil Darrell. He 
wished me to tell you that he is better and will soon be well again.” 

She delivers her message with the utmost repugnance—and yet 
faithfully. 

“Is he so blind—so terribly blind?” asks Psyche with. dull 
despair. “Perhaps it is no wonder; perhaps I ought not to 
blame him ; and yet” (looking down at the child with such love 
and such misery as pierce to Dolly’s heart) “it seems so strange 
that he should not understand—does not it?” 

In the silence that follows they hear once more the long-drawn 
note of the dull and muffled bell. 

It is at all times, even to the happiest of us, a sound of grave 
and solemn import. There is not perhaps one of us, even in our 
lightest moments, who can hear it quite unmoved. But to 
Psyche’s heart, already full of fear, each weird and ghastly knell 
seems like the loud footfall of an approaching fate from which 
there is no escape. 

“Who is it that is dead?” she asks presently in the same 
hollow whisper. 

“It is the child of that poor widow—Mrs. Barker—who lives 
in the cottage at the end of the village,” answers Dolly, avoiding 
her eyes; “you know,” she goes on quickly, “she was always ill 
and weakly, poor little soul! She seemed too pretty, too fragile 
to belong to this world, and” (with a long and heavy breath) 
“God has taken her.” 

“Her child—her only little child!” (sitting erect with a 


sudden passionate cry). “Has God no mercy—no mercy upon 
poor mothers!” 
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Her voice, her movement arouse Daisy; with a fretful wail 
she turns impatiently, and in a moment Psyche controls herself, 
kissing her, soothing her, and smiling on her as brightly as if 
her heart had never known what it was to ache and grow sick for 
fear. Not until she is quite quiet does she speak again. 

“T should like you to go to that poor woman, Dolly, and do 
your best to comfort her,” she says in a voice that is terrible from 
its evident repression. “There can be no fear in your going now. 
You can do no harm to Daisy that I have not already done to 
her; and perhaps” (lifting her miserable eyes) “if we show some 
pity to others, God will have more pity on us when our hour 
comes.” 

And at this speech Dolly rises from her chair, and going over 
to her sister kneels by her side. 

“My dear,” she says gently, stroking her hand, “ what is it 
that you mean?” 

“T mean,” she answers, with a sudden, sharp pain breaking 
through the dull quietude of her tone, “that Daisy is ill. Are 
you all blind that you cannot see it?” 

There is a moment’s silence. Something in her tone and look 
move Dolly so greatly that she has some difficulty in speaking 
calmly. 

“T know,” she says slowly, “ that she seems a little tired; but 
is it wonderful—is it at all surprising she should be? Psyche, 
dear” (one tear quietly rolling down her cheek, and falling on 
her sister’s hand), “do not frighten yourself. Indeed—indeed, 
I believe she will be all right to-morrow.” 

But Psyche pushes her away. 

“You must not cry, Dolly,” she says in the same dull voice. 
“You are disturbing her. Go away, and if—” (pressing her 
hand suddenly upon her breast to strangle a rising sob) “if God 
hears any one, He may hear you.” 

And at the misery and despair of these words Dolly can no 
longer contain herself. She rises swiftly and suddenly, and 
seeking her own room, there breaks into such passionate tears as 
she has not shed for many years. 

* * * * * * 

When the morrow dawns Daisy seems, for a little while, almost 
herself again. She runs about, she plays with her toys, she even 
sings again one of those baby-songs, whose music, being mute, 
has made the whole house seem dull. 

And it is terrible and pitiful to see how hope once more springs 
up in Psyche’s heart. 

“ Look, look!” she cries, grasping Dolly’s arm ; “ she is playing ! 
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Did you hear her laugh just now? After all—after all, Dolly, I 
have been frightening myself about nothing! You were right— 
and I was wrong!” 

But towards mid-day, with one of those sudden changes which 
may be looked for in children’s illnesses, she droops again, and at 
dinner-time she turns from her food, complaining that it hurts 
her ; and when she cries for water it is evident to those who are 
looking on that it is difficult for her to swallow it. 

Then Psyche, who has been kneeling beside her, coaxing her, 
entreating her with all the wiles and bribes that lie at her 
command, rises suddenly to her feet. 

“Send for the doctor,” she says, turning to her husband with a 
look and a voice that they who see and hear will never forget. 
“Send for him at once.” 

He does not send—he goes himself; and in a little while 
Dr. Dickenson comes back with him. 

The child is in her mother’s arms again. The mother has not 
spoken one word, except to her child, since she gave that order, 
which seemed to acknowledge as an actual fact that which before 
had been but a vague dread. He bends over her, scrutinising 
her, touching her now and then, and only they who have lived 
through such times as these can know what it means to this 
mother and father to see him looking at their child, waiting for 
his verdict. He is a clever man, whom chance—or rather the 
want of better chances—has brought to this country village; and 
being clever, he not only has the power of forming an opinion 
of the child’s state as readily as any of those to whom better 
opportunities have given bigger reputations—but of keeping it 
to himself. 

He gives a few easily-followed directions, speaks a few reassuring 
words, and when he leaves the room there is certainly no air of 
despondency about him. 

Sir John leads the way, and it is not until they have descended 
the stairs and entered the library that they hear a step behind 
them, and turning, see that Psyche has followed them. 

“Tell me the truth,” she says quite quietly. “ It is no good to 
deceive me. It is the fever.” 

He does not try to evade her question. 

“Yes ; I believe it is the fever,” he answers gravely. 

She throws her arms up in the air with a loud, sharp cry, as if 
he had suddenly stuck a knife into her heart. 

And in a moment Sir John forgets his coldness, his estrange- 
ment, and all his doubts of her ; and remembering only her sore 
trouble, puts his arm around her and draws her to him. 
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“My darling—my poor darling!” he says most tenderly. 

For one moment she rests in his arms, then she shivers as if 
with sudden cold, looks at him with a sort of horror, and with- 
drawing herself from him, pushes him away. 

If he knew—if he could only guess that it is she—she who has 
brought the fever to his child and hers, how would he look at her 
then? The thought turns her sick. She has gone beyond the 
reach of reasonable judgment—of calm consideration of proba- 
bilities or improbabilities, and she never for a moment doubts that 
it is she who by her folly and guilt has brought this calamity 
upon them. 

If he knew it he would certainly neither hold her in his arms 
nor try to comfort her. 

She turns from them without another word or look. 

“Pray do not alarm yourself,” says the doctor, going quickly to 
the door, and holding it open for her. ‘“ Remember that out of a 
dozen who have taken the fever not more than one has died of 
it. With good care and nursing we shall be sure to pull her 
through.” 

She does not answer; but as she passes him she tries to smile, 
and the mute and stricken pain of her look goes more nearly to 
his heart than all the most passionate complaints he has ever been 
compelled to encounter. 











Calleyrand at Vienna. 


Tue correspondence of Prince Talleyrand and King Louis XVIII. 
during the Congress of Vienna, which has been recently edited by 
M. Pallain, has lifted up the curtain once more before the stage on 
which the Prince figured as one of the chief dramatis persone, and 
‘on which he played a most important and most successful part. None 
of the heroes of that great diplomatic pageant survive, and of the 
suite which accompanied the Prince, the youngest and the most 
spirituelle personage, Dorothea, Princess of Sagan, the wife of his 
nephew Count Edmund de Talleyrand-Périgord, has been dead over 
twenty years. This charming and amiable lady, a daughter of the 
Duke of Courland and of Sagan in Silesia, who came of the great 
House of Biron, the favourite and chief Minister of the Empress 
Anne of Russia, was better known as the Duchesse de Dino, a title 
which is still borne by the wife of the head of the younger branch 
‘of the second ducal House of Talleyrand-Périgord. The title has an 
historical significance. The Dukedom of Dino was in fact the re- 
compense, which the King of the Two Sicilies conferred upon Prince 
Talleyrand for his great services at the Congress in battling for the 
restoration of the Neapolitan branch of the House of Bourbon to 
the throne of Naples. 

There has probably been no great European Congress in which 
the fair sex has played so distinguished and so influential a part, for the 
‘Congress of Vienna was not a mere assembly of diplomatists, whose 
business was to settle terms of peace as at Ryswick and at Utrecht, 
where those terms were arrived at by an interchange of diplomatic notes. 
The more serious business of concluding peace had been accomplished 
‘by the previous treaty of Paris of May 30th, 1814, and the work, 
which was then adjourned to a future Congress, was to settle the 
‘distribution of the spoils of victory, of which the Emperor Alexander 
and the King of Prussia each claimed a lion’s share. Both these 
potentates had been invited to Vienna as the guests of the Emperor 
of Austria. The King of Denmark was also amongst the visitors, 
-and the princes of Germany or their representatives might be counted 
by the hundred, some of whom had been raised by Napoleon to the 
rank of kings, whilst others were still mediatised, but hoped to recover 
their former status through the good offices of the Emperor Francis. 
For these illustrious visitors social amusements had to be provided, 
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and the fétes of the Congress have acquired an historical fame, which 
has cast into the shade all other Congress-festivities. We had hoped, 
when the publication of the correspondence of Prince Talleyrand 
with King Louis XVIII. was announced, that we should have been 
favoured with the amusing letters of the Prince, in which he recounted 
to the King the social incidents of those fétes, and how the disguise 
of the domino was invoked at the masked balls to facilitate political 
causeries, the importance of which was little appreciated by the 
bystander. Prince Talleyrand’s lameness was a good excuse for him 
to look on, and to play the part of an observer in these gay scenes. 

One of his confidential despatches to the King describes a famous 
masked ball given by the Emperor Francis, in which the Prince gives 
an account of the costume worn by every personage of note, and the 
King has endorsed the despatch, “M. de Talleyrand has only for- 
gotten one thing, to tell us what was his own costume.” M. Pallain, 
however, has given us none of these amusing despatches, although 
duplicates of them exist, and we are at a loss to know, in the reticence 
of the editor on the subject, whether some of the letters which he 
has published are letters which M. de la Basnadiére wrote under the 
dictation of the Prince, or are all of them letters written by the 
Prince himself. No doubt the silvery malice of the Prince barbed 
his pen in recounting the gallant adventures of diplomatists whom 
he did not love, but amongst the fétes of the Congress was a very 
elegant spectacle, entitled ‘“‘ The Empire of Flora,” in which animated 
flowers took part for the first time in a dialogue. Here, indeed, each 
princess wore a costume of roses, or of daisies, or of pinks, or of some 
other favourite flower, and the graceful romance of “Celui qui sut 
toucher mon cceur,” was sung for the first time set to the music of a 
plaintive Tyrolean air. The Prince in one of his letters gives a 
brilliant account of this floral novelty, and if M. Pallain had been 
permitted to publish the details of this féte, the Prince’s pen might 
have furnished a hint to the ladies of the great world in the present 
day, how the poetical allegories of “the Empire of Flora” might be 
successfully revived, after the repertoire of ‘‘ Ye Olde Englishe Fayre ” 
has become exhausted. 

We have spoken of the Countess Edmund de Talleyrand, née 
Princesse de Sagan, as the great lady of Prince Talleyrand’s house- 
hold. The French Embassy had need of her redeeming qualities to 
render the Prince’s soirées tolerable to the high-class members of 
Viennese society. Talleyrand had been accompanied to Vienna by 
Madame de Talleyrand, whose eccentricities were hardly compatible 
with perfect soundness of mind. The adventures of this lady before 
she became Madame de Talleyrand have been the subject of much 
discussion, and we do not regard the well-known story of her having: 
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confounded the celebrated French traveller Denon with Robinson 
Crusoe as anything more than a laughable blunder on her part, 
resulting from her having hastily skimmed the wrong book of travels 
preparatory to her reception of M. Denon at the Prince’stable. But, 
however stout a champion Madame de Talleyrand may have had in 
M. Amédée Pichot, who contends that the story of Robinson Crusoe 
is the only evidence of the sottise or the bétise of Madame de Talley- 
rand, she had some very odd moments whilst she did the honours of 
the Prince’s salons during the Congress. We shall content ourselves 
with citing two anecdotes on the faith of a most trustworthy eye- 
witness. The Princess had two young nieces in her suite, who had 
not yet entered their teens. Her practice was on the evenings of her 
receptions, when a sufficient company had assembled, to direct a pair 
of folding doors to be thrown open, through which the two young 
ladies made their entrée into the salon with their arms encircling each 
other and proceeded to execute a series of pirouettes round the room, 
ending at last with a graceful courtesy before Madame de Talleyrand. 
This was comparatively an innocent oddity on her part, although it 
bored her guests. Her second oddity was more mischievous and 
caused great offence. She would frequently during her evening 
receptions ring the bell and order her groom of the chambers to say 
that she was not at home, and after the lapse of a quarter of an hour 
or twenty minutes she would ring the bell again and give a counter- 
order. The consequence was that husbands who called for their 
wives had to go home without them, and wives who came in search of 
their husbands could find no admittance ; and all that Talleyrand 
could say, when a diplomatist of the highest rank remonstrated with 
him, was “ Mais, mon cher, que voulez-vous que je fasse, ma femme 
est si béte.” We take the truth of the matter to be, that Madame de 
Talleyrand was at times a little crazy. She was a native of the East 
Indies, and Bonaparte who was annoyed with her Robinson Crusoe 
story, which went the round of the Parisian salons, pronounced her 
to be “une sotte et d’une grossiére ignorance,” and shortly afterwards 
forbade her appearance at his Court, because she had received a douceur 
from the merchants of Genoa. Had she not been a little crazy, she 
would never have ventured on the bold step by which she made the 
acquaintance of Talleyrand, at that time Minister of Foreign Affairs 
under the Directorate, and subsequently nearly compromised him as 
her husband with Bonaparte, by accepting four hundred thousand 
francs from the Genoese, who hoped thereby to obtain some commercial 
advantages through her influence. Talleyrand, however, is not the only 
statesman who has found consolation in a wife, who was not a femme 
@ esprit, and Bonaparte’s conduct in the affair of the Genoese con- 
firmed Talleyrand’s axiom, that a clever woman often compromises 
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her husband, but a foolish woman only compromises herself. Russia, 
on the other hand, had her Princess, who competed with the young 
Duchess of Courland for supremacy in the Viennese salons, a lady 
somewhat her senior, but destined to outlive her. Her name is also 
of European celebrity, the Princesse de Lieven. This lady, who was 
well known afterwards both in Paris and in London, was the sister 
of Count Alexander Benkendorff, and the wife of Prince Christopher 
de Lieven, and she combined the charm of disposition peculiar to the 
nobility of her own province of Livonia with the elegant manners of 
the best French society. How many other fair ladies might be 
named, whose wit and beauty combined to make the evenings pass 
quickly at Vienna, during the winter of 1814, in compensation for 
the tedious discussions of the mornings! But there was a lady of 
another stamp, whose influence over the Emperor Alexander was very 
great, who was not a dame du salon, but rather a dame de Uoratovre. 
We can hardly realise in the present day the delirium of joy with 
which emancipated Europe welcomed everywhere the Emperor Alex- 
ander in the summer of 1814, and how the fair sex in Paris were 
disposed to worship him as /’Ange de la Paix, under which figure 
the fanatical Baronne de Krudener announced him to the Parisians, 
and predicted his succession to the sovereignty of the world. How 
Alexander had captivated the imagination of the fair sexin Paris 
may be inferred from the following anecdote, connected with his 
visit to the asylum “des Folles d'Amour.” He made inquiry before 
he terminated his visit, whether the victims of that form of madness 
were numerous, when the lady-superintendent of the establishment 
had the tact to reply, that up to that time they had not been very 
numerous, but that it was to be feared that their number would 
greatly increase in consequence of His Majesty’s visit to Paris. 
Sentimental flatteries of this kind went to the heart of a prince who 
prided himself upon his physical beauty equally as upon his mental 
refinement, and who after dreaming away his mornings at Vienna in 
the mystical oratory of the pietistic Pythoness above mentioned, whose 
predictions fascinated his imagination whilst they enfeebled his 
judgment, was not unwilling to be recalled to a physical sense of real 
life by a waltz in the evening with some youthful beauty, who felt 
honoured by his selection of her as his partner in the dance. The 
reproach of the Congress was embodied in the saying, “ Le Congrés 
ne marche pas, il danse.” This bon mot is generally attributed to 
the Prince de Ligne, whose witty remarks were carefully reported to 
Louis XVIII. in Prince Talleyrand’s letters of social gossip, but M. 
Amédée Pichot attributes the bon mot to Talleyrand himself, and 
hints that the veteran Field-Marshal only stood sponsor, to it, and 
launched it in the salons. If M. Pallain had only favoured us with 
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Talleyrand’s amusing letters, we should not have had to wait six years 
longer, when the publication of the Prince’s memoirs may clear up 
this knotty point. Talleyrand was no doubt impatient to succeed 
in his great object of recovering the throne of Naples for King 
Ferdinand IV., and might on that account have cynically criticised 
the slow progress of the Congress ; but haste was repugnant on prin- 
ciple to a diplomatist whose maxim was “never to do to-day what 
you may do to-morrow,” and as regarded the throne of Naples, the 
element of time proved to be Talleyrand’s great ally. It brought 
about in due course the dethronement of Murat, as a natural conse- 
quence of his adherence to the cause of Bonaparte after his escape 
from Elba. We incline therefore to attribute the true parentage of 
the bon mot to the witty Prince de Ligne, but it may well have 
fallen from the scornful lips of one, whom the negligence of his nurse 
in his early childhood had disabled from taking part in the dance. 
There is no other Congress on record—we do not forget Aix-la- 
Chapelle—in which an Emperor and a King were the guests of a 
brother Emperor, and where they were all three always at hand behind 
the scenes to prompt and to control the chief diplomatists. England 
and France were exceptions, but they were ably represented, and, 
when the preconcerted action of Russia and Prussia threatened to 
overpower the reasonable resistance of the other Powers, England 
and France joined hands with Austria, and the triple treaty of the 
Srd of January, 1814, secured to Saxony a portion of her ancient 
territory. This treaty was Talleyrand’s masterpiece, and it was to 
be kept a profound secret, as it was hoped that it might never be 
necessary to give effect to it. It was in fact a defensive treaty, to 
which a secret article was annexed, under which Hanover, Bavaria, 
and the United Provinces were to be invited to accede to it. The 
treaty was in its conception provisional, but Talleyrand endeavoured, 
as it appears from his correspondence with the King (No. 20), to 
found upon this treaty an European Concert to oppose the further 
aggrandisement of Russia and Prussia by extending the alliance to 
the Ottoman Porte and to Sweden. The treaty itself was so 
confidential, that the three original texts of it were written by the 
hands of the negotiators themselves, namely, Prince Metternich, 
Lord Castlereagh, and Prince Talleyrand. There is a well-known 
proverb, “ L’ homme propose, mais Dieu dispose,” and certainly the 
fate of this treaty was a singular illustration of that proverb. It is 
stated in Prince Talleyrand’s letter to the King, that he despatched 
a special courier to Paris on the 5th of January, 1815, with 
a copy of the treaty. That copy was in the archives of the 
Foreign Office at Paris when Napoleon returned from Elba, and his 
first act was to direct the Duke of Vicenza, whom he had named to 
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the ministry of Foreign Affairs, to place a copy of this treaty in the 
hands of M. Budiakin, the Russian Chargé d’Affaires at Paris, with 
a request that he should forward it immediately to the Emperor 
Alexander. Still more curious was the accident, by which the 
treaty became known to the Prussian authorities. M. Reinhard, 
the French Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs, had a copy of it 
on his person when he was arrested by the vedettes of a Prussian 
corps d’armée, under General Gneisenau, on its way to co-operate 
with the Duke of Wellington in the Low Countries. The discovery 
of the contents of this treaty seems to have caused so much 
displeasure in the minds of the Prussian officers, that the Duke 
thought it desirable to despatch Colonel Hardinge to General 
Gneisenau’s head-quarters to explain confidentially the circum- 
stances under which the treaty had been concluded, and that 
the alliance had terminated with the circumstances that had oc- 
casioned it. (‘ Wellington Despatches,’ 2nd Series, vol. x. p. 62.) 
Colonel Hardinge’s account of his interview with General Gneisenau 
is very interesting, and his report to the Duke is published in 
the same volume (p. 138). General Gneisenau expressed at first 
his surprise at such a treaty having been signed by an English 
Plenipotentiary, but after the explanation offered by Colonel Har- 
dinge he remarked, that the signature of Great Britain to such a 
treaty in a great measure convinced him that it was only for a 
Congress-purpose, but had war broken out and the treaty been 
acted upon, he would have counselled the setting up of Napoleon 
in France, and would thus have paralysed any co-operation intended 
by the Bourbons. General Gneisenau looked at the treaty from a 
military point of view and passed it over after criticising its impolicy, 
but it was otherwise with the Emperor Alexander, whose sensitive 
nature was outraged by what he regarded as an act of ingratitude on 
the part of the Bourbons, and as a Machiavellian stroke of double 
policy on the part of Talleyrand. Prince Talleyrand had also 
committed a bétise in flattering unduly the family pride of Louis 
XVIII. at the expense of the Emperor Alexander. Amongst the 
projects for consolidating the throne of the restored House of 
Bourbon in France was the marriage of the Duc de Berri to a sister 
of the Emperor Alexander, and to this project Talleyrand was 
strongly opposed. He had the imprudence, in a letter to the King 
(No. 24, A), to treat the projected marriage as a mésalliance. 
“That the House of Bourbon should ally itself with Houses that are 
inferior to it is a necessity of the case, since Europe does not possess 
a House which isjits equal ;” but that it should condescend to ally 
itself with the House of Romanow, (we here compress the Prince’s 
letter,) which had never yet been able to place any of its princesses 
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on a throne, but was content to find husbands for them amongst the 
lowermost ranks of sovereignty, would be an insufferable indignity to 
so noble a House as that of Bourbon. This letter, which Talleyrand 
had the precaution to mark private, came nevertheless under the eye 
of the Emperor Alexander, who took his revenge at an opportune 
moment, when Louis XVIII. could not refuse his request to dismiss 
Talleyrand from his post of Minister of Foreign Affairs ; but we must 
not anticipate events which Talleyrand himself had not the wit to 
forecast nor the prudence to provide against. Talleyrand however, 
after Louis XVIII. had fled from Paris before the rapid approach of 
Bonaparte, had misgivings as to the probable consequences of his 
letters falling into the hands of Bonaparte. He writes from Vienna 
to the King on the 29th of March, 1815 (No 46): 


“IT am very anxious for news and to hear of your Majesty’s arrival. I 
trust that your Majesty has taken with you all the letters I had the 
honour of addressing to your Majesty, and that you have ordered M. de 
Jaucourt to carry with him every paper relating to the Congress. I think 
there must be something in my letters which would displease the Powers, 
who are now favourable to us, but who may often have been severely 
commented upon during the last six months! ” 


M. de Jaucourt was in charge of the French Foreign Office during 
Prince Talleyrand’s absence at Vienna, but he somehow or other 
failed to fulfil the wishes of the Prince, as to conveying away every 
paper relating to the Congress. In fact, it seems to have been 
thought more dangerous to carry the papers away than to hide or to 
burn them, and so they remained in the charge of the chiefs of the 
department for the information of Bonaparte, who knew how to. 
turn them to his own account. We have alluded to the treaty of 
the 5th of January, 1814, and to its immediate communication by 
Bonaparte’s order to M. Budiakin, the Russian Chargé d’Affaires. 
There are other letters, however, which form part of the correspond- 
ence edited by M. Pallain, which detail the various efforts made by 
Prince Talleyrand to induce England and Austria to consent to the 
expulsion of Murat from the throne of Naples. It had been part of 
the scheme for the settlement of Europe agreed upon at Paris, in 
1814, that Ferdinand IV. should be recognised as King of Sicily, 
and should have the Ionian Islands assigned to him as an indemnity 
for the kingdom of Naples, which should remain under the sceptre 
of King Joachim. On the other hand, it was part of the instructions. 
of Prince Talleyrand, when he was sent to Vienna, to leave no stone 
unturned with the object of reversing this arrangement, and 
Talleyrand’s letters to the King depict in glowing terms his efforts to 
give effect to the King’s wishes, and his hopes of a successful result. 
These letters were in the archives of the Foreign Department in. 
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Paris, when Bonaparte arrived at the Tuileries in the evening of 
the 20th of March, 1815. He forthwith gave orders for the 
archives of the Foreign Office to be examined, when amongst other 
documents were found the letters above mentioned of Talleyrand, 
amongst which the most important is probably the letter of 15th 
February, 1815, which is No. 27 in M. Pallain’s collection. Bonaparte 
at once gave an order for these letters to be transcribed, and the 
transcripts to be forthwith transmitted to Murat. This order has 
been preserved, and strange to say it has been thought worthy of a 
place in the correspondence of the Emperor Napoleon I., published 
under the direction of the Emperor Napoleon IIL., tom. xxviii. p. 19: 


“ No. 21,693. Au Général Caulincourt, Duc de Vicence, Ministre des affaires 
. étrangéres a Paris. 


“Paris, 23 Mars 1815. 


“ Monsieur le Duc de Vicence,—Je désire avoir une analyse de toutes 
les dépéches de M. de Talleyrand et du Roi contre le Roi de Naples, afin 
de pouvoir la lui faire communiquer. 


“ NAPOLEON.” 


Fortunately for Prince Talleyrand, the communication of his 
letters to Murat had no other consequence than to lead Murat more 
completely to his ruin. Talleyrand and Murat were adversaries from 
olden time, and Murat had nothing new to learn from Talleyrand’s 
letters, except that as he had drawn the sword in the cause of his 
old master in the art of war, he might as well throw away the 
scabbard. We are amongst those, who think that the subsequent 
execution of Murat, when he fell into the power of King Ferdinand 
IV., had not the justification of imperious necessity, and that the 
restored king of the Two Sicilies would have done well to bear in 
mind that Murat was the brother-in-law of Napoleon, who had so 
recently spared the life of his cousin the Duc d’Angouléme. We have 
ourselves stood within the small area on the summit of the castle of 
Pizzo in Calabria, where Murat was shot, and on the walls of which 
the marks may still be seen of three bullets which missed him. The 
copy of his letter of farewell to his wife, which he wrote to her in 
Italian immediately before his execution, is still shown to visitors, 
in which he says that he dies innocent, condemned by an unjust 
sentence, and it is signed ‘Gioachino Moratta.’ “I had expected,” 
he says, “to find in Ferdinand a more humane and more generous 
enemy. I would have acted very differently, had our situations been 
reversed.” 

The four main objects which Talleyrand’s mission to Vienna had 
in view were, (1) to prevent the kingdom of Sardinia passing into 
the hands of a Prince of the House of Austria; (2) to procure the 
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restoration of the kingdom of Naples to King Ferdinand IV. ; (3) to 
prevent the entirety of Poland passing under the sovereignty of 
Russia; (4) to prevent Prussia acquiring the whole of Saxony, and 
more especially to prevent her acquiring the fortress of Mayence. 
All these objects were ultimately attained through a combination of 
favourable circumstances. Upon the first point there was really no 
difficulty. The King of Sardinia having no heir-male, there was some 
reason to fear, according to Talleyrand’s view, for we presume that he 
drew up his own instructions, that Austria might attempt to have 
one of her Archdukes, who was married to a daughter of the King of 
Sardinia, declared to be his successor; but Austria herself was one 
of the first Powers to declare in favour of recognising the right of 
the Carignan branch of the House of Savoy to succeed to the dominions 
of the King of Sardinia, and so the supposed danger vanished. The 
second object was attained through the suicidal policy of Murat 
himself, as, if he had only run true, Great Britain and France would 
have been very reluctant to break their plighted faith to him, but 
Murat’s own good faith had been open to suspicion before Napoleon 
left Elba, and after Napoleon’s return, Murat made a disastrous 
attempt to support him; but his army was defeated, and he himself 
became a fugitive from his own capital. The third great object of 
Talleyrand’s instructions was accomplished through the repugnance 
entertained by the Russian nobles against the Czar’s project of recon- 
structing the ancient kingdom of Poland, coupled with the resolute 
opposition of Lord Castlereagh to the reconstruction of that king- 
dom, except in the condition of a State independent of the empire 
of Russia. The personal correspondence of Lord Castlereagh on 
this subject with the Emperor of Russia was communicated to Par- 
liament in 1847 by Her Majesty’s command, in consequence of an 
English translation of the French text of the correspondence 
having been given to the public in the columns of the Times 
newspaper. Austria adhered to Lord Castlereagh’s views, and Prince 
Talleyrand supported them, so that the Emperor Alexander was 
constrained to renounce a portion of his scheme, but he persisted 
in maintaining for his new territorial acquisitions the title of the 
Kingdom of Poland. There remained the question of Saxony, and 
Prince Talleyrand deserves the credit of initiating the opposition 
to the arrangement between Russia and Prussia, under which 
Prussia had agreed to cede to Russia her portion of the Duchy 
of Warsaw on the understanding that she was to be compensated 
with the whole of Saxony. The modification of this scheme was a 
well-merited feather in Talleyrand’s cap, for before his arrival at the 
Congress both England and Austria had consented that the King of 
Saxony should be mulcted of his kingdom, as a penalty for his ad- 
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herence to the cause of Napoleon. M. Capefigue in his introduction 
to Comte d’Angeberg’s ‘ Congrés de Vienne,’ states that the proposal 
of the treaty of January 3rd, 1814, emanated from Lord Castlereagh, 
but that statement does not quite tally with Prince Talleyrand’s 
own account of the transaction in a letter to Louis XVIII. of 
28th December, 1814 (No.18). From this letter it would appear, that 
Talleyrand was the first to suggest an alliance between the three 
Powers, which Lord Castlereagh promised to take into consideration. 
Meanwhile the news arrived at Vienna that peace had been concluded 
between Great Britain and the United States of America, whereupon 
Lord Castlereagh felt himself at liberty to put down his ideas in 
writing, and drew them up in the form of articles. M. Capefigue’s 
statement is so far corroborated as regards the formal part of the 
proceeding, but it would be unjust to Prince Talleyrand to deprive 
him of the credit of initiating the alliance, which without any 
doubt saved the King of Saxony from losing altogether his heredi- 
tary dominions, and from being transported to rule over the terri- 
tories on the left bank of the Rhine, which constitute the present 
Rhenish Provinces of Prussia. 

It might have been reasonably expected, that Prince Talleyrand 
would have been welcomed after his return from Vienna by the head 
of the House of Bourbon, as the mainstay of a monarchy which, 
according to the view of Louis XVIII., rested on a foundation of 
divine right, and had been hereditary in that House for eight centuries 
through the special favour of Providence. Talleyrand had most ably 
vindicated for that House all its ancient prestige on the first day on 
which he took his seat at the council-table of the Congress. But 
there was no opportunity for Talleyrand to test fairly the gratitude 
of his master. Louis XVIII. had fled from Paris to Lille before the 
rapid approach of the eagles of Napoleon, and when Talleyrand on 
his return from Vienna arrived at Ghent he found his master once 
more a fugitive and an outcast from his kingdom. After Waterloo 
he returned with him to Paris and resumed the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs, but Louis XVIII. was for some time not master in his own 
capital As long as the influence of the Duke of Wellington 
was paramount with the Allies, whose armies were in occupation 
of Paris, Talleyrand preserved a certain ascendency in the 
negotiations ; but after the Emperor Alexander arrived at the head 
of a quarter of a million of Russian bayonets, the sword of Brennus 
was thrown into the scale. The Allies had determined, as a 
matter of precaution against a renewal of the war on the part of 
any future revolutionary government in France, to deprive France 
of her frontier fortresses, which were a standing menace to 
Germany and to the Low Countries. Prussia and the Germanic 
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Confederation claimed the surrender to Germany of the fortresses 
of Metz and Strasbourg, whilst the Baron von Gagern, the energetic 
representative of the King of the Netherlands, declared that the 
Low Countries would never be safe from invasion as long as France 
held Lille and Valenciennes. The map is still in possession of the 
family of the Duc de Richelieu, in which the proposed line of 
frontier is marked out, by which France would have lost Dunkirk, 
Lille, Valenciennes, Metz, Strasbourg, Colmar, Belfort and Pontarlier. 
Talleyrand in this emergency addressed himself to Prince Metternich 
and the Duke of Wellington. The former declared that Austria 
could not interfere with the claims of Germany, as she had no terri- 
torial interest in the question. The Duke, on the other hand, admitted 
that he did not think it indispensable for the safety of the Low 
Countries that France should give up Dunkirk, Lille and Valenciennes, 
but he avowed himself not to have sufficient influence alone to 
procure a change in the counsels of the Allies. There remained no 
resource for Talleyrand but to address himself to the Emperor 
Alexander, but the Emperor treated Talleyrand with a coldness that 
forbade all personal intercourse between them. An ultimatum on 
the part of the Allies was presented to Talleyrand on September 
20th, 1815, which was much more moderate than the original scheme, 
and so far Talleyrand’s efforts had not been altogether fruitless ; but 
the ultimatum was still intolerable, and Talleyrand was reduced to 
great perplexity. Meanwhile, Louis XVIII. had become aware that 
Talleyrand had not turned a deaf ear to the proposals of the Allies at 
Vienna, that if the French nation should repudiate Louis XVIII. 
as their King, the Allies would not seek to force him upon an 
unwilling people. He was therefore under no delusion respecting 
the absence of all personal attachment to him on the part of Talley- 
rand, but how to part decorously from a Minister who had served the 
House of Bourbon so well at Vienna was a consideration of some 
moment for the head of that House. There was a touch of irony in 
the King’s borrowing from the armoury of the British Constitution, 
which Talleyrand had so often commended to his admiration, a 
weapon of which Talleyrand could not gainsay the legitimate use 
against himself. A new Chamber of Deputies had meanwhile been 
elected in France of strong reactionary tendencies and hostile to 
Talleyrand as a relic of the red days of the Revolution. One evening, 
when the Ministers were assembled in council in the King’s closet, the 
King inquired of Talleyrand, as the head of the Cabinet, whether he 
thought that he could count on a majority in the new Chamber. 
On the Prince replying that he was under some uncertainty on that 
subject, the King with great coolness of manner observed, “In 
England they manage affairs in this manner: When a Minister has 
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not at his command a majority of the House of Commons, he 
retires. Gentlemen,” he continued, “ I thank you for your services, and 
bid you farewell.” Talleyrand was taken by surprise for once in 
his life, as he did not expect to be dismissed with so little formality. 
As he left the King’s closet he recovered his presence of mind sufli- 
ciently to say to his colleagues, “I could not have believed in such 
ingratitude and forgetfulness.” M. Capefigue in his ‘ Histoire de 
la Restauration,’ published in 1832, has given a slightly different 
account of Talleyrand’s dismissal, and reports him to have said to his 
colleagues: “ Nous avons été joués, c’est un intrigue de longue main.” 
We prefer to adopt the version of the parting of the King from 
his Cabinet which M. Capefigue himself has subsequently adopted, 
probably as the result of more trustworthy information, in his 
historical introduction to Comte d’Angeberg’s ‘Congrés de Vienne,’ 
published in 1863. 

Talleyrand, however, was mistaken in supposing that it was ingrati- 
tude which moved Louis XVIII. to dispense with his services. The 
panorama of success, which Talleyrand had hoped to present to the 
eyes of France on his return from Vienna, had been converted into 
a series of dissolving views, and paramount considerations of State 
policy influenced the King in Paris precisely as they had influenced 
his Minister at Vienna. It was necessary for Louis XVIII. to pro- 
pitiate the Emperor Alexander and to substitute a grata persona in 
Talleyrand’s place. Such a personage was at hand in the Duc de 
Richelieu, for whom Alexander had a high esteem, as he had been in 
the military service of Russia in the war of 1785 against the Turks, 
and had administered the government of the province of New Russia 
for ten years with the greatest success. Talleyrand had made over- 
tures to the Duc de Richelieu and to General Pozzo di Borgo, to 
join his Cabinet, but they had both declined to act under him, and 
the Duc de Richelieu, when the King applied to him to form a 
Ministry, took care beforehand to sound the Emperor Alexander, 
whether he would use his good offices to procure a further modifica- 
tion in the ultimatum of the Allies. Under this hope he accepted the 
post of chief of the King’s Cabinet, and the negotiations immediately 
took a new turn. The cession of the great fortresses was waived, 
but France was confined to her frontiers of 1790 instead of those of 
1792, which had been secured to her by the Treaty of Paris of 1814. 
The war indemnity was reduced by one hundred millions of francs, 
and the military occupation of the northern fortresses of France by 
the forces of the allied Powers was limited to five years instead of 
seven, Talleyrand had thus some consolation for his abrupt dismissal 
from office, and Louis XVIII. had a practical justification for his 
seeming ingratitude. 
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There can be no doubt that the Congress of Vienna constituted the 
most brilliant epoch in Talleyrand’s career, and if Napoleon’s return 
from Elba had not deprived France of her title to maintain her 
frontiers of 1792 under the Treaty of Paris of 1814, Talleyrand’s 
name would have been enrolled in the “ Livre d’Or” of her diplo- 
macy amongst the most successful of her servants. He had persuaded 
the Emperor Alexander in 1814 to accept the Bourbons as the only 
alternative for Bonaparte. “Sire,” were his words, “ Bonaparte ou 
Louis XVIII. Chacun représente un principe, tout le reste n’est qu’un 
intrigue.” Talleyrand had also succeeded in obtaining for Louis 
XVIII. the credit of a great act of personal heroism. The story is 
somewhat amusing, and is told in the Memoirs of the Comte Beugnot. 
Talleyrand sent the Count to Marshal Bliicher to represent in the 
most energetic terms the King’s displeasure at Bliicher’s threat to 
blow up the bridge of Jena. “ Shall Isay,” inquired Comte Beugnot, 
“that the King is ready to place himself upon the bridge, if the 
Marshal should persist in blowing it up?” “Not precisely so,” 
replied Talleyrand, “the Marshal will hardly believe the King to be 
capable of such an act of heroism, but say something strong.” After 
a stormy interview Bliicher consented to recall his order on condition 
of the name of the bridge being changed. Upon Comte Beugnot’s 
return, Talleyrand observed to him, that “as matters have succeeded 
so well, we may as well give the King the credit of your idea of this 
morning!” §o the story of the King’s heroic threat was launched 
in the public journals on the following morning, and the King ac- 
cepted with perfect self-possession and becoming graciousness the 
congratulations of his visitors and their compliments on his admirable 
courage. After Talleyrand’s retirement in 1815 the Duc de 
Richelieu came to the aid of the King’s memory, if he was disposed 
to forget the services which Talleyrand had rendered in 1814 both to 
his person and to his dynasty, and he obtained for him the permanent 
post of Great Chamberlain, with an annual salary of 100,000 francs. 
Talleyrand took no further part in politics until the accession of Louis 
Philippe to the throne opened to him once more the diplomatic 
career, in which his services as ambassador in London were of great 
value to the new dynasty, and in which his star, although dipping 
towards its horizon, shone with almost as much brightness as at 
Vienna. 
ye 


























Legal Cransition. 


‘‘Let not the Common Pleas follow our Court, but let them be held 
in some fixed place.” Such is the translation of a short clause in 
Magna Charta, but one which probably conveys little meaning to the 
average Englishman outside the legal profession ; yet Blackstone tells 
us that “This brought together the professors of the municipal law, 
who were before dispersed about the kingdom, and formed themselves 
into an aggregate body, whereby a society was established of persons 
who addicted themselves wholly to the study of the laws of the land, and, 
no longer considering it a mere subordinate science for the amusement 
of leisure hours, soon raised these laws to that pitch of perfection (sic) 
which they suddenly attained under the auspices of our English 
Justinian, King Edward I.” He goes on to tell how by this means 
the Inns of Court were formed, and the English customary law came to 
be fostered and promoted over the civil or ecclesiastical canon law, so 
that the kingdom was freed from the absorbing influence of Rome, and 
the Court of Common Bench fixed in London came to be considered 
the principal seat of learning relative to all matters between man and 
man, being styled by Lord Coke the “lock and key of the Common 
Ww.” 
Had it been realised that the presence of the Courts at Westminster 
was originally due to that sturdy independence of priests and foreigners. 
so characteristic of Englishmen, their proposed removal might have 
convulsed the kingdom, and, in the figurative Tory language, 
“shaken the very pillars of the Constitution.” Happily, however, 
we have been spared all this, and with the New Law Courts in 
possession can afford to cast a look back over the history of legal resi- 
dence at Westminster. From Saxon times the King had occupied a 
palace at Westminster, and there the Great Council of the King had 
often assembled at his summons. Among the chief officers of the 
Council were the High Steward, who looked after the interests of the 
Royal Revenue, the Chief Justiciar, who was his legal adviser, and the 
Keeper of the King’s Conscience, who, generally an ecclesiastic of 
high degree, tempered with equitable counsel the harshness or in- 
adaptability of semi-barbarian customs. Hence we have, in embryo,, 
the Chancellor, the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, or of England 
as he was properly called, and the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
whose Court was the most direct representative of the old curia 
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vegis. But the first distinct offshoot from the Council was the Court 
of Common Pleas, for as the kingdom extended, and the Royal 
authority invaded local jurisdictions (as happened especially after the 
Norman Conquest), the King’s Justice was more and more invoked, 
while his personal ability, both in regard to character and to time and 
place, became less and less capable of administering such. Accord- 
ingly, to the Chief Justiciar was delegated the legal authority of the 
Crown, and his appearance at the right hand of the King throughout 
the length and breadth of the land increased his influence to such an 
extent that he was regarded as “the second man in the kingdom, and 
guardian of the realm in the King’s absence.” All his authority, 
however, could not cope with the inconvenience given to suitors com- 
pelled to bring their complaints before the King’s Court, wherever it 
might be, it being sometimes as far off as Roxburgh; and we can 
well picture to ourselves the legal delay and expense were Bench, Bar, 
and suitors in the habit of posting off to the distant Highlands, or 
swarming after their Queen in a remote corner of the Isle of Wight. 
Accordingly, partly owing to popular (then meaning baronial) outcry, 
and partly owing to increasing jealousy of the influence of the Chief 
Justiciar, King John and his immediate successors sanctioned the 
establishment of a fixed Court for the Common Pleas, to be perma- 
nently located at Westminster. Theoretically the Court of Common 
Pleas was re-merged into the cwria regis when the Court returned to 
town, but practically it soon became recognised as an independent 
Court, with its own chief and staff of judges, while the Court of 
Exchequer also grew into a separate entity, the Chief Baron super- 
seding the High Steward. Thus from the time of Henry III. has 
justice been administered in Westminster Hall. The position of the 
several Courts, after they all became permanently established in 
London, was as follows: “Above the steps at the end of the Hall, 
near the south-west angle, was the Court of Chancery; that of the 
Queen’s Bench near the south-east, the Court of Common Pleas near 
the north door on the west, and on that side above the steps the 
Exchequer Court.” Their appearance must have resembled that of 
classes of boys congregated round masters’ desks in old-fashioned 
schoolrooms, and both learning and law must have been somewhat of 
a scramble in such open quarters. One trembles to think what would 
happen now if a Chief Justice in one corner of a hall were to hear his 
judgments being reversed wholesale by Lords Justices in another. 
The history of all the rival jurisdictions of the Courts is perhaps too 
much mixed up with the history of pleadings and legal technicalities 
to be of general interest. or the benefit of the lay reader it may be 
sufficient to say that the Court of the King’s Bench always maintained 
its paramount character by the retention of its appellate jurisdiction 
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over all inferior Courts, and by its criminal jurisdiction, a survival of 
the time when civil and criminal law were more or less one, every 
suit for restitution of property or security of person being a private 
plaint to the King’s person. Its jurisdiction was by degrees much 
extended, owing to the term “ breach of the peace” being made to 
include many civil actions, or by the suitor placing himself under the 
fictitious arrest of the King’s Marshall, when the Court would, owing 
to its criminal jurisdiction, immediately take cognizance of his cause. 
The last sovereign who claimed the right of sitting on the King’s 
Bench was James I., but he was not allowed by the Judges to take 
part in their decisions. The Court of Exchequer by similar means 
extended its jurisdiction over all actions for debt or affecting money, 
since the suitor could always plead that, by the loss of such money, he 
was unable to pay to the King his dues, so that finally fictitious debts 
were made in order to bring any case before the Court. The Court 
of Chancery, too, in its south-west corner, strove to outbid its rival 
in the south-east corner by equitable sops and by showing paternal 
interest in tke devolution of real property. 

Thus it came about that the puzzled suitor entering Westminster 
Hall found himself the prey of rival jurisdictions, each striving to 
tempt him into their meshes and to secure his fees—a strange jumble 
of justice in that now deserted Hall, where only one old apple-and- 
bun woman seeks to allure the inquiring sightseer ! 

It was only in the beginning of this century that the Courts 
gathered up their robes and 1etired into their late shells, built by Sir 
John Soane. Owing to their greater seclusion, awe for the adminis- 
tration of Justice increased; but at the time of this withdrawal from 
the public gaze, although the Bench had become more independent 
of Royal favour owing to the Judges being allowed to continue in 
office in spite of the demise of the sovereign who appointed them, 
still the odour of a former state of servitude hung about them, 
and the Bench was the willing instrument of Royal and official 
coercion. In time, however, the popular tide flowed up to and 
around the judicial feet, and now for a long period, from out the 
gloomy abysses adjoining Westminster Hall, judgments have issued 
unalloyed, saving a few exceptions, with personal, political, or social 
dross. 

Almost contemporaneously with the abode of Justice in these Courts 
dates the growth of judicial and legal reform. The partiality of the 
Bench, the severity of the criminal law, the delay of procedure, the 
extortionate fees—these and other grievances have during the course 
of the present century become first recognised as abuses, then agitated 
against, and then removed or alleviated. Sometimes the progress was 
barely perceptible, as under the incubus of Lord Eldon’s ascendency, 
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though even then outposts were gained and vantage-ground secured 
by popular attacks from without; sometimes the centre of motion 
was from within, as under the constant and strenuous exertions of 
Lords Brougham, Campbell and Denman, or, as lately, under the dual 
control of Lords Selborne and Cairns, when reforms advance by leaps 
and bounds, so that the period of legal residence in the Courts of 
Westminster and Lincoln’s Inn (which itis often forgotten are simi- 
larly to be obliterated) represents a sort of chrysalis period, when 
the Courts retired into their cocoons, where they have been slowly 
transforming themselves into entirely new beings, soon to emerge 
in the Royal Court of Justice as Justices of variegated accom- 
plishments, ready for any work, with all their rivalries purged 
away, since Curtius, in the person of Lord Selborne, leapt into the 
gulf and closed the chasm between Law and Equity. 

With the change of titles a change of object has become appa- 
rent. Justice is no longer administered for the benefit of the 
King’s purse or individual peace ; the public interest is the guiding 
star. The suitor is no longer regarded as good game for greedy 
officials, but is the employer who begins to dictate his own terms, 
to name compulsory fees, and to demand “cheap justice” as a 
citizen’s “right.” The Judges, who were once the henchmen of 
the Crown, are now the trusted agents for the guidance and pro- 
tection of all the most important social wants and daily business; 
while the Bar does not care to waste its time in blowing soap, 
bubbles or straining at gnats, because its time belongs to the 
Public. 

No longer does Justice grimly sit like a Sphinx, demanding its 
riddles to be guessed or the death of its victims; rather like 
Theseus does it manfully follow out the threads of “rights” in 
the maze of civilized society, and save both men and maidens from 
the Minos of anarchy and oppression. 

Long may it so sit and prosper! not now under the shadow of 
a royal palace, but in the full glare of public life, in the heart 
of the noisy city, without fear and without favour interpreting 
right amidst the turmoil of the everyday world; and may this 
generation, in the stirring words of Brougham, be able to utter 
the boast that “They found Law dear, and left it cheap; found 
it a sealed book, left it a living letter; found it the patrimony of 
the rich, left it the inheritance of the poor; found it the two- 
edged sword of craft and oppression, left it the staff of honesty 
and the shield of innocence.” 
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Sn and about Hyde Park. 


Ir is, I believe, an old-established axiom that if you wish to please 
people, and put them entirely at their ease with things in general and 
yourself in particular, you have only to tell them what they know 
already ; and, if possible, contrive to be exactly of their opinion while 
ostensibly expressing your own. By this means you are credited with 
a larger allowance of perspicacity than you would otherwise have any 
pretension to claim, and moreover enjoy the privilege of gossiping 
without let or hindrance to your heart’s content ; no slight advantage 
when, asin the present case, the matter of your discourse has nothing 
in the way of novelty to recommend it. Profiting, therefore, by this 
presumptive indulgence on the part of my readers, I may as well at 
once plunge in medias res by avowing my preference for Hyde Park 
over any of its metropolitan compeers, first, because I happen to live 
near it, and secondly, because I consider it, both from a sanitary and 
a social point of view, infinitely more attractive than all the others 
put together. 

Whether as regards position or salubrity, it is equally unrivalled ; 
nowhere else can be found so broad an expanse of verdure, gently un- 
dulating as it borders the northern bank of the Serpentine, and 
affording here and there glimpses of sylvan beauty deliciously reposing 
to the eye. It has a charm alike for the solitary rambler and for the 
devotee of fashion ; “a man,” as Mr. Markham in ‘ David Copperfield ’ 
would say, may either recline on the grassy slope overlooking the water, 
indulging in the calumet of peace, and lazily watching the carriages 
rolling by and the dogs vigorously shaking themselves after their 
bath ; or, more gregariously disposed, add another unit to the motley 
assemblage dawdling up and down that paradise of loungers the “ Row.” 
Let us suppose him to have chosen the latter, and accompany him 
thither; the hour is propitious, for one o’clock has just struck, the 
July sun is shining brightly, and Vanity Fair is in allits glory. I 
remember once coming across a copy of ‘ Poor Richard’s Almanack,’ 
for 1698, and noting the following lines (quoted, by the way, by 
Mr. Hare), which might have been written yesterday : 

“Now, at Hyde Park, if fair it be, 
A show of ladies you may see.” 

There they are, in truth, attired in a different fashion from that 

affected by the belles of two centuries ago, but none the less irresistibly 
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captivating ; in lieu of the farthingales and furbelows of bygone days, 
their shapely forms are encased in the closely-fitting jersey and the 
tied-back frock of i882; while powdered locks and pyramidal co?ffwres 
are advantageously replaced by a tastefully elaborate and strictly or- 
thodox “ fringe.” As, however, a leader of the ton once sagaciously 
remarked, a dress looks well or ill according to the peg it hangs upon ; 
and a very cursory glance at the modern habituées of the “ Row,” will 
satisfy us that in this respect, at all events, they may safely challenge 
comparison with the loveliest of their predecessors. We could not 
have selected a more favourable moment for our visit of inspection ; 
every chair is occupied, and the space between the railings and the 
trees is thronged by an apparently interminable procession of beauties, 
from the “ professionals ””—a game, by the way, nearly played out—to 
the débutantes just promoted from the schoolroom, and flanked by 
argus-eyed chaperons, all in the freshest and most becoming toilettes, 
and attended by their respective adorers, each with the never-failing 
hot-house flower in his button-hole. Meanwhile, a gay cavalcade of 
trim-waisted amazons canters by. Paterfamilias on his cob plods 
heavily along, and the stout lady, whose superabundance of flesh 
renders an hour’s jolting trot twice a day a matter of absolute necessity, 
bumps up and down the ride with distressing regularity. We miss, 
among the familiar groups leaning idly over the railings, the inevitable 
old gentleman, gone over, alas! to the majority, whose features and 
attitude have been so accurately hit off by the ingenious draughtsman 
of Tavistock Street ; but the tall septuagenarian peer is still there, up- 
right as a dart, and dividing his homage with scrupulous impartiality 
between the fair ones on horseback and the high-heeled houris daintily 
treading the gravelled path. Time slips rapidly by while we contem- 
plate the gay and animated scene; already the national institution of 
two o'clock luncheon has materially thinned the ranks, the chair 
proprietors have counted their gains and adjourned to dinner, and in 
another quarter of an hour the last lounger will have followed their 
example, leaving policeman X and—now that the coast is clear, and 
perambulators no longer tabooed—half a dozen nursemaids monarchs 
of all they survey. 

Should you have a mind to retrace your steps this way towards half- 
past six in the evening, you will find the whole tribe of butterflies, 
male and female, once more assembled, with the addition of a triple 
row of carriages of every description advancing at a foot’s pace from 
Grosvenor Gate to the “ride” and vice versd; if you are fortunate, 
you may perchance, in acknowledgment of your respectful salutation, 
receive a gracious bow from the most charming of all princesses, and 
admire the ease and dexterity with which the Master of the Quorn 
steers his well-appointed coach. You may even have the luck to see 
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one of our Cabinet Ministers enjoying a brief respite from his labours, 
and escorting a brace of daughters up and down the ride, en bon 
pere de famille ;” and recognise in the elegant cavalier who manages 
his curveting steed with such peculiar chic, a well-known and popular 
English member of the Jockey Club in the Rue Scribe. 

On Sundays the “ Row” is deserted by its habitual frequenters 
in favour of the grass-plot immediately opposite Hamilton Gardens, 
where from six to eight you are pretty certain to meet all the world 
and his wife, the latter in a toilette if possible more elaborate than 
usual ; while the adjoining alleys are crowded with what Mr. Angelo 
Bantam would call an “ amalgamation ” of gaping spectators, eager to- 
catch a glimpse of some celebrated beauty, and invariably spotting the 
wrong one. Many of these, however, have abandoned their post since 
the introduction into the Park of a new and attractive element, namely 
the band, which discourses sweet music from five to eight every even- 
ing in the week (Tuesdays and Thursdays excepted), and on high days: 
and holidays is extensively, although not remuneratively, patronised by 
rows of listeners standing outside the enclosure, and thereby escaping 
the obligation of disbursing their penny. In fine weather the receipts 
occasionally average a respectable sum, but when the wind whistles. 
ominously through the trees, and one shower succeeds another, as was 
the case during at least six weeks of last season, the interior presents a 
beggarly amount of empty chairs, and promises ill for the success of 
the speculation. It would be a pity if so laudable an enterprise were 
to fall through for want of encouragement; and it might be advan- 
tageously hinted to the occupants of carriages lining the road within 
hearing of the performance, that a slight contribution to the funds of 
the society would be a fit and proper acknowledgment of the pleasure: 
enjoyed by them. 

Much improvement has been manifested of late years in the floral 
decoration of the Park, particularly in that portion of it extending 
from Grosvenor Gate to Stanhope Gate. The show of tulips last 
spring left nothing to be desired, either as regards the rarity of the 
specimens exhibited, or their brilliancy of colour; and early in June 
the rhododendrons near the “ Row” appeared to be richer in hue and 
more abundant in bloom than I ever remember to have seen them. 
The custom, too, now annually adopted of distributing to the poor 
families in the neighbourhood geraniums and other plants at the 
close of the autumn, is a real boon to the flower-loving population, 
and cannot be too highly commended or too generally imitated. 

No greater contrast can possibly be imagined than that afforded 
by Hyde Park in and out of season: by the middle of August the 
yearly exodus has become an accomplished fact, and few who can 
do otherwise care to protract their sojourn in the “deserted village.” 
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To those, who then recall its gay and animated aspect only a month 
ago, the “Row” presents indeed a melancholy spectacle; hardly a 
dozen equestrians, for the most part indifferently mounted, pound 
listlessly along the ride; and the single row of chairs still awaiting a 
chance customer is unoccupied save by a couple of woe-begone F. 0. 
clerks ruefully smoking cigarettes, and anathematising the hard fate 
that keeps them prisoners in town. A sporting M.P., leaning dis- 
consolately against the railings, broods over his disappointment at 
having (as usual) missed Goodwood, and envies the fortunate beings 
who at this very moment are enjoying themselves on the moors; 
while Private Jones and his Mary Ann, profiting by the comparative 
solitude of the place, indulge in a prolonged flirtation on a neigh- 
bouring bench. In the open spaces the once verdant grass is parched 
and trodden down, and supplies but scanty sustenance to the browsing 
sheep; the trees are assuming their autumnal tint, and groups of 
little ragamuffins, armed with sticks and stones, are already thinning 
the immature horse-chestnuts on the broad walk leading to the boat- 
house. By-and-by, as the year progresses, there will perhaps be 
skating on the Serpentine; men will don their over-coats, and ladies 
their sealskin jackets, and the winter season, such as it is, will have 
begun; but at present all is torpor and desolation, and the less 
said- of the dreary interregnum and its still drearier victims, the 
better. 

Public meetings, political and others, have been from time imme- 
morial a recognised necessity in Hyde Park, and are, I believe, sup- 
posed to constitute a species of safety-valve for popular ebullition. 
These periodical “demonstrations,” however distasteful they may be 
to the minority of Sunday promenaders, are unquestionably hailed 
with delight by the majority, invariably reinforced on such occasions 
by a large contingent from the eastern quarter of the town. It may 
be doubted whether, beyond a considerable amount of speechifying 
and corresponding cheers from the small boys perched on the ad- 
joining trees, any practical result is derived from them; but as the 
proceedings are with rare exceptions carried on in a perfectly orderly 
manner, and the promoters of these processional displays enjoy 
thereby an opportunity of airing their oratorical powers to an un- 
limited extent, the custom may be regarded as a harmless specimen of 
Britannic eccentricity, and charitably tolerated accordingly. 

Another class of hebdomadal invaders are the itinerant preachers, 
three or sometimes four of whom may regularly be found every Sunday 
afternoon in different parts of the Park, holding forth to a congrega- 
tion more or less numerous, as the case may be. One of them gene- 
rally takes up his station between the Marble Arch and Grosvenor 
Gate ; a second, precisely on the spot—when not otherwise occupied— 
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where the public meetings are held, affixing, by way of preparatory 
notice, a scroll, on which a text is emblazoned, on the nearest tree; a 
third prefers the commanding position on a slope facing the Serpentine ; 
while the fourth, who is gifted with a more stentorian voice than his 
colleagues, entrenches himself between two railings, and from this 
coign of vantage thunders forth a torrent of eloquence more remark- 
able for enthusiastic fervour than for refinement of language. Each, 
excepting the last-named, whose isolated post is difficult to approach, 
is accompanied by a chosen band of female acolytes, who stand round 
him in a ring, and, when the orator pauses for breath, join in a low- 
toned and melodious hymn, the effect of which is extremely pleasing. 
Without being strictly an advocate for these open-air services, one 
cannot but respect the persevering ‘energy with which they are 
conducted; and, although a less familiar mode of discourse might 
perhaps be desired, yet, when the motive of the exponent is unde- 
niably good, we have neither the right nor the inclination to criticise 
his manner or delivery. 

Following the path leading along the northern bank of the Ser- 
pentine, and leaving the Powder Magazine to the right, we cross the 
road bounding the western extremity of the Park, and find ourselves 
in that time-honoured retreat dear to every true Londoner, to wit, 
Kensington Gardens, With the reader’s kind permission we will 
choose a week-day for our visit, as being more conducive to our 
enjoyment of this charming oasis than Sunday, with its miscellaneous 
multitude and its odours of questionable tobacco. Towards the end 
of May, or in the early days of June, this sylvan rus in urbe is 
seen at its best and brightest; the chestnut-trees and laburnums are 
in full blossom, and the air is deliciously perfumed with the fragrant 
lilac and pink hawthorn. “A satirical or hypercritical observer of 
Kensington,” says Leigh Hunt in his delightful ‘Old Court Suburb,’ 
“might say that it has a Palace which is no palace, Gardens which 
are no gardens, and a river called the Serpentine, which is neither 
serpentine nor a river.” As far as the first and last statements are 
concerned, the essayist is undoubtedly right ; but his second stricture 
will hardly be endorsed by the frequenters of the botanical walk. 
Not that it is nearly so well kept as are the parterres adjoining Park 
Lane, the superintendence of the flower-beds being evidently entrusted 
to less practical hands; but it is nevertheless a pleasant and sheltered 
spot, and the benches shaded by the luxuriant tree whose branches 
overhang the path, suggest as plausible an excuse for an afternoon 
siesta as any Sybarite could desire. 

Penetrating farther into the interior, we mark with regret the 
havoc caused by last winter's pitiless hurricane; empty spaces, with 
here and there a trunk still imbedded in the soil, alone recording the 
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fall of many an ancient monarch of the wood. We wander in solitary 
meditation through the leafy glade, or indulge in a moment’s repose 
on the soft and daisy-pied turf, not, as in that coquettish paradise the 
Bois de Boulogne, inaccessible by municipal order, but free to all, a 
resting-place for the old and a playground for the young. Pausing 
in the broad avenue commanding a full view of the Palace, the 
spectator may be pardoned if he allows his fancy to stray from the 
present to the past, and pictures to himself the time when Kensington 
was indeed a royal demesne, and gay promenaders in bag-wig and stiff 
brocade trod the smooth and velvety grass, or lisped ceremonious 
flirtations beneath the protecting shadow of the trees. Where he 
now stands, Elizabeth Chudleigh and “ beautiful Molly Lepell” may 
have practised the killing witehery of their glances—“le travail des 
yeux,” as I once heard a lady prettily express it; the irresistible 
Congreve may have displayed his consummate airs and graces; and 
honest Harry Fielding, fresh from a drinking bout, may have lounged 
thither in quest of some model to be immortalised in his matchless 
portrait gallery. Alas! these visions of bygone days are of the 
briefest, and the dream is abruptly dispelled by the grinding on 
the gravel walk of an invalid’s Bath chair, and by the merry laugh 
of a daintily-capped French bonne, busily engaged in launching, to 
the intense delight of the two chubby urchins confided to her charge, 
a tiny skiff on the neighbouring Round Pond. 

To my mind, the most attractive portions of the Gardens are 
neither the stately avenues—although the one skirting the Park, and 
lined on each side with noble chestnut-trees, is unrivalled in its way 
—nor the ornamental shrubberies near the water’s edge ; those familiar 
with the locality know where to find shady and sequestered nooks, 
where they may listen undisturbed to the song of the thrush and 
blackbird, and imagine themselves transported many a long mile 
away from the noise and bustle of the town. These, thanks to the 
prevalent mania for planning out new paths which are not wanted, 
are sadly encroached upon year after year, but enough still remain 
to satisfy the lover of rural seclusion, and console him for the incon- 
stancy of Dame Fashion, who has inexorably—and I may be allowed 
to add, inexplicably—withdrawn her patronage’ from Kensington 
Gardens. 
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Cuaptrer X. 
IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Tue neighbourhood which had accepted its handsome young 
doctor with reluctance now parted from him with regret, which 
soon deepened till it reached down to blame. By this time 
people had got used to him, and they did not like the trouble of 
getting used to any oneelse. And as all men are prone to find a 
moral fault in an unpleasant circumstance, the Oakhurst world, 
following the general law, spoke of St. Claire’s touched lung as if 
it had been an ethical obliquity, and of his escape from fogs and east 
winds, as it had been flight from his creditors, or a disinclination 
to face the overhauling of some mud-pie of his own making. 

Little cared the poor heart-broken invalid for all this frothy 
ebullition of ill-temper. But the less he cared the more it frothed. 
For nothing creates more enemies than that kind of dignified self- 
respect which neither asks favours, nor makes advances, nor yet 
concessions. As some owe the lustre of their names to the dili- 
gent polishing of camaraderie, so others never get a fair hearing for 
want of a herald to announce and a chorus to echo. A man must 
be capin hand to the world if he wants that world to pat him on 
the head. Independence and having the courage of your opinions— 
trusting to your own integrity and the sincerity of your inten- 
tions—doing the best you know and not touting for trumpeters— 
standing aloof from all “camorras” and neither buying the 
advocacy of others nor selling your own—all this raises you up as 
many enemies as there are influential persons who like to be 
entreated ; and those who would have been your judicious bottle- 
holders, had you had a flexible spine and a glozing tongue, now 
pelt you with stones because you hold your head straight and 
forswear flunkeydom. 

This, the experience of so many, was now also St. Claire’s. 
He had never sought to make his way other than by putting con- 
science into his daily life—attending faithfully to his patients, 
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and standing free of both favouritism and gossip. He had never 
sought to create a party for himself, nor to establish relations 
with one already made. Consequently now, when he had put the 
neighbourhood to inconvenience, and made it cross and surly, he 
found the disadvantages attached to isolation and received the 
punishment awarded to independence. He bore it all however 
with that equanimity of pride doubled with gentleness which was 
his characteristic; wrote his formal notes of temporary leave- 
taking to his patients, recommending Mr. Benjamin Hoskins as 
his locum tenens in his absence ; spoiled half a dozen good sheets 
of paper before accomplishing his note to Mrs. Barrington of the 
Dower House ; and wrote a curiously composite affair to Edward 
Formby of Hillside—this man who was his friend yet destined 
by the fitness of things to be Monica Barrington’s husband. 

Finally he got all things in train, then left Oakhurst for the 
sunny South and the restoration of his damaged lung; hoping that 
his heart would grow lighter as his air-cells grew freer, for life 
such as he had made it by his hopeless love for Monica was 
emphatically not worth living. 

Though he had lived for so many years in France this was 
Armine’s first visit to Italy, and he yielded, as do so many of us, to 
the subtle charm which pervades all earth and sky there in the 
blessed sunshine beyond the Alps. With him as with some others 
Italy meant Love; and Love was Monica. All that he felt, all that 
he saw, was full of her. It was a kind of inverted pantheism with 
Love and Monica in the place of Nature and God. Wherever he 
went he took her with him by the way and found her waiting for 
him at the end. Her presence was ever about him, but more as a 
sensation, as an influence, than a circumstance. In the luminous 
skies he was conscious of her face, veiled by the filmy mists and 
overpowered by the refulgent sunshine, but ever there like the 
stars, looking down on him with the large grave love of the 
Divine. The soft outlines and pearly shadows of the clouds 
reminded him of her hands and hair and the gracious attitudes in 
which she rested. The blue hills of Fiesole and the azure depths 
where Vallombrosa lies hidden, were like her eyes. Looking over 
from the Certosa he seemed to see her there, like that Spirit of 
whom nature is but the transparent garment. The sweet autumn 
air, fragrant with fruit and the ruddy breath of dying vine-leaves, 
was redolent of her. The stars spelt out her name ; in the tender 
glory of the dawn he saw the tremulous beauty of her smile; in 
the sunset the mystery of her thoughts; in the mild radiance of 
the moon the unsullied purity of her life. The flowers in the 
streets brought back the memory of that quaint garden where his 
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happiness had been cut down to the roots with the lilies and the 
pansies; and the faded roses reminded him of her home. Those 
faded roses with their sweet and sad associations! He cherished 
them as one cherishes the flowers taken from the bier of the 
beloved, the fragrance of which for ever after brings with it the 
sense of death. The windows, garlanded with golden melons and 
crimson pomidori, were frames wherein his fancy set her sweet 
face as the living picture. A woman and a child praying before a 
shrine in the open street, suggested her. The dim light of 
churches and the subdued chant of the hidden monks; the sun- 
touched clouds of incense hanging in golden vapour about the 
altar and rising like incorporate prayer from earth to heaven; the 
ecstatic adoration of the blue-robed nuns; the simple worship of 
the all-believing poor; the mild face of the Madonna, type of 
perfected womanhood and refuge of afflicted souls; all phrases of 
prayer, all forms of devotion, were as words and messages from 
her ; they called his soul to higher things, and those higher things 
were Monica. The dark eyes of the women and the appealing 
smiles of the olive-skinned children; the soft language with 
its lingering accent, like a caress on the mouth; the orange- 
gardens dropping with shining gold; the pearly green of the 
olive-trees suggesting a wreath for the beloved head—olive and 
jasmine to crown her queen among all fair ladies; the 
palaces which seem to have been built for homes of a statelier, 
nobler passion than ours; the pictures, those immortal flowers 
from the root of faith—all meant one thing only—Love ; and Love 
was Monica. All his dreams, all his vague desires, all his wishes, 
his enjoyments, his regrets, were filled with her, surrounded by 
and centred in her. Italy was but another name for her—this 
divine Italy which means to the loving—Love. He lived as in the 
secret heart of that great Spirit whom some men call nature, 
others beauty, and whom he knew to be Monica. She was the 
soul of all things, and all things were her visible expression. Her 
presence surrounded him as a garment in which she had enwrapped 
him ; his head was on her heart; her arms held him on her knees. 
He lived with her ever and ever—here in the cities and among 
the vineyards of this fair Eden where Love is the lord of life— 
this noonday couch of the sun where dreams are more precious 
than actualities elsewhere. 

He had come here to be healed of his damaged lung and broken 
heart ; but the process seemed somewhat doubtful. His love had 
increased not diminished by absence and environment—can love 
-which is real do aught else? True, it was not embittered nor 
was his wound inflamed; but it was more and more incorporate 
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with his whole being—like a symphony of minor chords running 
through the psalm of life. He loved her!—he loved her! He 
loved her as a woman, sick with sad thoughts and pale with 
fruitless dreams, loves the man whose happiness she can never 
make and whose love she may never know. He loved her hope- 
lessly, despairingly, without the power to overcome or the possi- 
bility to fulfil; with unrecognised devotion; with unrewarded 
fidelity ; with tears which no one saw; with sacrifice which no one 
accepted. Her image was at once his talisman and his torture, 
the thought of her at once his pain and his delight. 

Italy was to heal him, but surely this was not healing! To 
dream of Monica through the night, and to be conscious of her 
spiritual presence through the day—to see her in the art of 
Florence, in the ruins of Rome, in the burning life of Naples—to 
make her the goddess, standing supreme and ever young in the 
reconstructed temples of Pastum—to place her as the lady, trium- 
phant in her beauty, by the restored fountains of Pompeli—to 
search for her like a child in the darkness, and to spring up in the 
morning as if sure to find her coming to meet him through the 
day—to move as in a trance where her hand led him and her feet 
kept time and pace with his—to see all things as mere forms of 
her—to make all feeling subordinate to love for her—was this 
healing? It would not seem so. Yet his health visibly improved 
in spite of his sadness. He lost his cough; the pain in his side 
abated; his fever waned as his strength waxed; his pale face 
became less deathly in hue and a healthier carnation took the 
place of those two hectic spots on his hollow cheeks; his attenu- 
ated hands were not so transparent, and his prominent knuckles 
became less manifest. He was evidently in better physical condi- 
tion than when he had left the dear despair of Oakhurst. Italy 
had begun the cure which Sicily was to complete ; and his grave 
was not yet dug. 

So.one fine evening he took his passage aboard the swift and 
sensitive little “ Galileo Galilei,” and crossed over a waveless sea to 
that beautiful island of Calypso, that fragrant garden of Armida, 
where fair and flowerful Palermo lies like a pearl in the heart 
of the Golden Shell. 

For some time the strangeness of all about him sufficed for St. 
Claire’s amusement. There were a few people in the hotel with 
whom he made that kind of travelling acquaintance which may be 
so pleasant and may be so tiresome ; and the streets and buildings, 
the novelty and colour, made up the rest. He occupied his 
evenings in writing to Monica poetry which would never be 
published ; in setting songs to music which would never be played ; 
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working up his sketches wherein he always placed her figure, for 
the delectation of no one but himself. She was ever in his mind 
here as in Florence, as in Rome, asin Naples. And though he 
knew that all this was like living on luscious poison, he preferred 
that poison to wholesome food, and justified his folly as the 
loving do. 


At last he got tired of what he had in his outward life and 
wanted more. 

The runners from Sferricavallo; the grand old staircases and 
courtyards to be found in the city ; the curiously painted carts with 
their harness and trappings glittering with glass, flashing with 
brass, noisy with bells and clinking metal, feathered here and hung 
with fox-tails there ; the beauty of the children ; the lovely faces 
of the women of the Greek colony—lovelier for. their picturesque 
head-gear ; the linen that flutters from every balcony giving the 
city the look of being always “ imbandierata ” and “in festa ;” the 
bougainvillia crimsoning all the walls which look to the south 
where it can live in the sunshine ; the summer flowers of England 
to be had now in the winter gardens ; Monreale and the Palatine 
Chapel ; the walks and drives; the Villa Giulia and the Favorita 
—it was all very interesting, very lovely ; but he had seen it often 
enough now to be satisfied, and he had no very special interest in 
his companions at the hotel. They were only of the usual kind, 
and the usual kind is not exciting. 

Then he remembered the letter of introduction that he had 
brought with him from Edward Formby to a certain Captain 
Stewart of Palermo, from whom he was promised that kind of 
courteous hospitality which is so precious to a stranger in a 
foreign land. 

For the matter of that, hospitality was in the Stewart blood— 
as well as certain other things not quite so commendable. 
Hospitality and large lines of living had so disastrously wasted a 
fine estate that, when the present proprietor came to his own, he 
inherited almost as many debts as rents, and for every acre had 
a mortgage to correspond. The whole thing was as unsubstantial 
as a rock that has been honeycombed by the borers, or the roof- 
tree of a house that has been hollowed by white ants. It was 
impossible for Ralph Stewart to remain at his own place, making 
this miserable fight with conditions as they were and appearances 
as they ought to be—with creditors clamouring for their dues on 
the one side and the family name demanding its sacrifice of gold 
on the other. So, letting the whole concern, he went off to 
Palermo as the best place he could think of for the preservation 
of his wife’s health, which was delicate, and the husbanding of his 
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own resources, which were slender. Here he could live welt on 
what would have been comparative poverty in England; and be 
as much of a social personage as if he had possessed thrice his 
amount of revenue. The place was beautiful, the climate good ; 
the English colony at that time was large and flourishing ; the 
Palermitans themselves were pleasant, hospitable, kind-hearted, 
and fond of the English as brother islanders and the traditional 
free men of Europe; and an honourable as well as an agreeable 
life could be made beneath the shadow of Monte Pellegrino. He 
could not do better, and he might do much worse. Accordingly 
he packed up his lares and penates, parted with his homestead, 
and sailed over the seas with his wife, his infant daughter Clarissa, 
and his pretty young sister Helen—Helen of the golden hair and 
credulous heart—and established himself as a permanent resident 
and landowner in the fruitful tract lying between Monte Cuccio 
and the sea. 

He lived about two miles or more out of the town in a pretty 
villa in the Giardino Inglese—the Villa Clarissa as it was called, 
in gallant commemoration of his wife and little daughter, 
according to the graceful Sicilian fashion. And his preservation 
from harm, up to this day, was one of the standing marvels of 
the colony. He had gone there at a time when brigands and 
mafiosi were assumed to hold the fee-simple of all the land in 
and about Palermo; when no man who valued his life, his ears 
or his liberty ventured beyond a certain point in the Giardino 
Inglese on the one side, and of the Marina on the other ; when people 
asked him: was he mad to place himself so entirely out of the 
range of protection and civilization ? and was it not a tempting of 
Providence to thus despise all ordinary precautions and the rules 
observed by those who knew? when those who went for their 
“ villeggiatura ” to the villas round about went with their armed 
retainers as well as their household goods, feeling that they carried 
their lives in their hands and that they must be prepared to stand a 
siege and make an effective defence if they would not incontinently 
lose them; when blood-curdling stories were told of this brigand- 
chief’s audacity and that brigand-band’s brutality—stories cir- 
culating from lip to lip, growing as they went, till the women 
shrieked if so much as a beetle boomed by in his heavy flight 
through the darkening air, and the men gathered together with 
pale cheeks and flashing eyes, priming their matchlocks and 
whispering their plans of defence, if only a mule stirred in his 
stall or a goat butted at the closed door; when the island was 
still under the heel of the Bourbons, before Naples had freed 
herself from her yoke or Garibaldi had come over the mountains 
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to haul down King Bomba’s flag and plant in its stead the 
glorious tricolour of Italia Una—Italia Libera! 

He had gone out there at a time of general social disorder 
and political discontent, and every one prophesied that he would 
either be shot in his own vineyard or carried off to the mountains, 
to arrive piecemeal to his friends unless a ruinous and impossible 
ransom were forthcoming. 

But Ralph Stewart, sometime Captain in the Engineers, 
merely laughed when the croakers mapped out his doom; for 
all answer to their prophecies and remonstrances saying curtly : 
“T am not afraid ”—upheld by that odd British pride of courage 
as well as obtuseness of imagination, which refuses to fear and is 
unable to recognise danger. 

As the family had not been shot, nor carried off to the 
mountains, nor in any other way molested by those myste- 
rious and ubiquitous beings who were to the popular imagination 
what ghosts are to the timid, they were looked on with a 
certain respect by the rest of the community, and regarded as 
modern Achillides—of whom however the vulnerable part had 
not yet been found. But it was there and some day it would 
be touched. Brigands and mafiosi were facts, they said; and 
why should one man only, and he a foreigner, have the secret 
of immunity ? 

There were not wanting some who gave it as their private 
opinion—said below their breath—that Captain Stewart was 
himself a mafiose, and so far in league with the brigands who 
hung like a cloud on the horizon of life, in that he paid them 
black-mail to keep them quiet and himself safe. The want of 
proof did not vitiate the hypothesis. Certain folk who go to Sicily 
are so resolute to find brigands and the mafiosi wherever they 
turn, the only thing todo is to give them their heads and let them 
career over the fields of superstitious fancy at their will. Their 
belief may be no more real than those garments woven out of air 
with which the shivering king sought to cover his nakedness ; but 
what of that? Belief has always been grandly independent of 
proof, and faith in the supernatural powers of evil has ever been 
omnipotert with men. Let those who like it believe if they will 
that all Palermo is mafiose; that their best friends are mafiosi, who 
will sell them to the Leone of the day with no more remorse than 
if they were so many heads of cattle or boxes of oranges; that 
their physician and their guarda-porta, the police and the peasantry, 
the servants and the shopkeepers, the nobles themselves, and above 
all the street-coachmen, are all of this vague, all-pervading and 
intangible society; and that those who deny these widespread 
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ramifications are the most mafiose of all. It was what they said 
of Captain Stewart, because he lived two miles out of Palermo, 
and had not been captured or killed; what nine-tenths of the 
colony believed and said boldly, and the other tenth repeated with 
disclaimers of a half-hearted kind. And yet, for all the exaggera- 
tion created by superstition and terror, the mafia existed then 
as it exists now, and you do hold the hand of a mafiose in yours 
with no more consciousness of your friend’s affiliation than you 
have of the day of his death, or of your own. And Captain Stewart 
cherished in his own household a member of this strange and 
secret society, to whose good-will he owed more than he either 
suspected or perceived. 

Mafiose for his own part, as some said him to be, or as free 
from complicity as from crime as said others—whether owing his 
security to judicious payments made by driblets to obviate the 
necessity of a future ransom in a lump, or protected by his own 
courage, and the good luck that follows on conduct—however that 
might be, Captain Stewart managed to live at peace with all men, 
and to enjoy life as much as an Englishman of active habits and 
broken career can enjoy it in a country where the “dolce far 
niente” takes the rank of a science, and Nature herself discourages 
industry and discredits energy. He hada garden which was his 
delight, and wherein he grew every flower and shrub and tree 
which the soil would nourish and the ardent sun permit to live. 
He had an orange-garden too, whence he drew part of his income, 
and where he grew such fruit as was scarcely to be had elsewhere. 
He had a mill, where he ground his own and other people’s corn, 
and where he made a profit on his labour when the grist-tax was 
imposed. He had a clump of olives which gave him oil; a patch 
of “fichi d’India” which gave him fruit for his own family and a 
surplus for the market; a vineyard which gave him wine—and 
excellent wine too; and he lived a quiet, useful, half-patriarchal 
life, much respected by the many, mortally feared by the few; with 
the whispered word “ Mafiose” as the echo to his name, but with 
open honour from all men—and from none more than from those 
who most affected to believe him so far an annuity to the brigands. 

His own men at once loved and feared, respected and dreaded, 
him. For though even-tempered for the most part, as became 
one who thought self-control the essential element of moral man- 
hood, he was both furious and implacable when fully roused ; and 
those in his employ were wont to say that they venerated him as 
a saint and dreaded him as a devil. What they were always forced 
to add was, that, saint or devil, placid or furious, he was ever just, 
and his promise was to be relied on. 
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It was this quality of justice, this absolute trustworthiness, 
which gave him his hold over the men. They cheated him in little 
things, but were loyal to him in great matters; and his compara- 
tive obtuseness, springing as it did from the large nobleness of his 
nature, caused their moral respect, if it carried with it their 
intellectual contempt. 

“The padrone is a fool,” they used to say among themselves ; 
“ but he is an angel as well.” 

To which once the head man, Vincenzo, a sharp-witted fellow, 
answered carelessly: ‘‘ Fools make the best angels. It is the devil 
who has the brains.” 

Which daring speech, coupled with other things characteristic 
of Vincenzo, terrified the more superstitious of the household, 


and got him increased influence in the place where already he had 
too much. 


Cuapter XI. 
BY NATURE AND BY ADOPTION. 


Tue Stewart family at this time consisted of the Captain and his 
wife; their daughter, a little over twenty-three years of age; and 
a girl two years younger—just lately come to her majority—whom 
they called their adopted daughter and treated in all outward 
matters as they treated their own. They had taken her, they 
said, as a companion for Clarissa; as it was not well for a child 
to grow up without a playmate of her own age and sex to teach 
her unselfishness by sharing with her the cares of the elders and 
the love of the world. But who this child was, who were her 
father and mother beyond the vague designation of “friends of 
Captain Stewart’s”—what was her real name, birth, or na- 
tionality—remained a profound mystery to every one save Captain 
and Mrs. Stewart themselves. The Englishmen of the colony 
called her Miss Ione; the Palermitans “la bella Signorina ;” 
Clarissa clipped her name to Nony, and Captain Stewart to Io; 
but his wife, to whom familiarities were an abomination savouring 
of democracy and barmaids, always called her Ione, with all the 
letters carefully pronounced. Sometimes, when she spoke of her 
in private to her husband, she said, “that poor girl,” or “that 
unfortunate child.” 

Mrs. Stewart treated this girl whom she had adopted as her 
own with a certain gentle but persistent coldness, which seemed 
like the chronic displeasure of a kind-hearted woman, without 
active ill-will for the one part but immoveable in her prejudices 
for the other. She did not wish to show that she resented the 
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child’s presence here among them, as in truth she did; nor yet did 
she wish to be unkind. Nor was she, according to her lights. 
She, like her husband, was always quite just to Ione. So much 
must’ be conceded for truth’s sake. In the girlish quarrels which 
necessarily arose between the two children, Mrs. Stewart was 
careful to keep the balance exactly even; giving the blame 
where it was due—if anything, indeed, more inclined to blame 
her own than the other. But justice is not love; and Ione used 
to feel that she would rather have had the scolding and the love 
than this icy justice which “gave her reason,” but denied her 
affection. She lived on the outside of the family life, so far as 
love and confidence went; and as in her childhood vaguely, so 
now in her girlhood was she keenly, conscious that she was an un- 
welcome, albeit, it was to be supposed, voluntarily adopted member 
of the household. She knew that she was not Clarissa’s real 
sister, and that Captain and Mrs. Stewart, whom she had been 
taught to call papa and mamma, were her parents by adoption 
only, not by the grace and gift ofnature. Whose child she was— 
who were her true father and mother—was the one secret which 
she could not prevail on them to divulge. Nor did Clarissa know ; 
else in all probability the confidence of their state and age would 
have made the secret of the one the open possession of the other. 
Since she had wakened up to conscious mental life, Ione had 
had two great desires—that of knowing who were her parents, 
and that of leaving the home where she was sheltered but not 
cherished. She longed to know herself and to be with her own, 
and she longed to be free from an obligation which pressed on 
her like an intolerable burden, and which she felt was as onerous to 
these others as to her. If she could but make her own living inde- 
pendent of all aid! But how? She could do nothing that would give 
her only the elementary “ piattodi maccherone” a day. She was 
too indolent to give herself up to earnest study and really hard 
brain-work. For all her electric force, she burnt herself out in im- 
patient desire of, rather than in steady preparation for, the freedom 
she so ardently craved. She had learned nothing thoroughly and 
not very much even superficially. Music was the art wherein she 
had touched the highest level, but that highest level was a very 
modest altitude at the best, and she could neither have played in 
public nor have taught in private. For the rest she was nowhere. 
In matters of moral speculation—that region of thought known 
by the name of “ opinions”—she put her intellect into forming 
judgments without knowledge of that other of the two sides which 
every question has. She adopted only the one, and refused to 
consider the other; liking to “think things out of herself,” as 
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she used to say, rather than to learn from experience or be guided 
by better knowledge. It was the easiest thing to do. It gave life 
more colour, by reason of the normal attitude of opposition in 
which she held herself. It strengthened in her that serise of 
isolation and martyrdom by which she made herself unpleasant 
and the others uncomfortable; and it widened the distance 
already by the nature of things separating her from her pseudo 
family. 

With this impatience with things as they were, and inability to 
work herself clear of them, there was but small chance of her 
marrying. She had no marriage portion; for Clarissa’s was too 
small to divide; and naturally in this their own came first with 
the father and mother who had shared all else. Ione was not 
much liked by the English colony, and Italians do not take 
kindly to dowerless wives. They adored her to a man, here in 
Palermo ; but a portionless bride did not come into their ordering 
of social life, and they could only look and long and sigh, and 
pass by like erotic Levites on the other side. How then could she 
leave this home which was her prison?—this beautiful island 
which was her rock of exile?—these caretakers who were not 
her parents and whom she counted as her gaolers? Failing the 
god coming down from the skies to carry her off, a second Europa, 
a gladder Proserpine, a more fortunate Psyche—failing the 
deliverer who would be to her what Perseus was to Andromeda, 
the consoler who would be to her what Dionysos was to Ariadne 
—it seemed unlikely that she would be rescued or relieved; 
and patience was the weary lesson set her by pain to learn. 

As for the sister whom Captain Stewart had brought over with 
him when he first came, she had remained with them a couple of 
years only. The climate did not suit her, and she had left rather 
hurriedly. A few months after her departure the family went 
into mourning, for poor foolish credulous Aunt Helen was dead ; 
and the Captain went to England to bury her. She had been but 
a shadow crossing the field of the Stewart history, as transacted 
at Palermo; but more than one thought of her with pleasure and 
remembered her with regret. Even to this day the image of “la 
bella Elena” was in some sense a sacred memory to one to whom 
little in heaven or earth beside was sacred. Who that one was 
Ralph never knew. There were some secrets which Helen could 
not keep, but this she did to the day of her death. She had trans- 
lated the old phrase: “Not wisely, but too well,” to her own 
enduring sorrow; but at least she kept the clue close hidden, and 
the robber who had despoiled her was never known. Indeed, like 
those cunning birds which lure‘ the seeker after their nests far 
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away from where they lie close to his feet, Helen contrived to 
throw suspicion on a passing stranger, who had come and gone 
and vanished into darkness, the more thoroughly to divert it from 
that handsome and penniless young Count whose morals were as 
loose as his pedigree was exalted. Penniless as he was, with an 
income which gave him just one room, with a balcony for flowers 
and his own favourite chair, enough wine and maccaroni for his 
simple sustenance, a good coat for “la societa,” and a carriage for 
the evening drive—marriage for reparation was out of the question ; 
and the weaker had to bear the burden. Helen was self-betrayed, 
but the Count was both undiscovered and unsuspected ; and for his 
own part he took care never to show the Englishman that tress of 
golden hair which he kept in his desk, along with some others, and 
labelled “La bella Elena.” Also as time went on, he took care 
not to show anything like especial interest in Ione as she grew up 
under his eyes, and nature revealed to him the secret which the 
Stewarts thought no living man divined—as indeed how should any? 

But what Captain and Mrs. Stewart themselves did not even 
suspect, the Count’s own friends knew from end to end, and kept 
as religiously as ifit had been a Carbonari oath, or a mafiose sign. 
If in Italy “ tutto si dice, tutto si sa,” the saying holds good 
for Italians only. We foreigners do not participate; and our 
concerns are discussed, our secrets are told before our eyes, 
while we see no more than if we were stone-blind. As now, 
in this matter of Ione’s parentage, of which the Stewarts knew 
only half the truth, and the Count and all his friends the whole. 

Among these friends was his own nephew Vincenzo; the same 
who, not having even his uncle’s pittance, and being thus forced 
to work for his daily bread, had taken service under the Captain, 
and was now the head man of the mill, and the most trusted of all 
the “impiegati ” at the Villa Clarissa. 

The two Stewart girls were equally pretty, so that it was not 
from jealousy that the father and mother thrust Ione on the 
edge of the family nest and kept her on the outskirts of the family 
life and love. Indeed some would have said, as the Stewarts 
naturally thought, that Clarissa was the prettier of the two. It 
all depended on the individual taste and amount of artistic per- 
ception possessed by the critic, which was the more admired. 
But artistic perception is not a certain quantity, and taste cannot 
be proved like an algebraic equation; and those who upheld the 
supremacy of the one had always a margin left whereon to record 
the claims of the other. The verdict was never more than one 
of comparative degrees of praise, which left no more room for 
condemnation than for bitterness. 
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Both girls were fair; but this fairness was quite different in 
character, the one from the other. Clarissa had that kind of light- 
brown hair which the French call “blonde cendrée”—perfectly 
smooth and glossy, and as soft as so much spun silk. It was fine, 
long, thick, in every way creditable hair; and to be counted as a 
beauty, if not indeed taking rank as a minor moral virtue. It was 
always carefully brushed and noticeably neat. It was obedient, 
well-conditioned, well-trained hair—hair with never a line broken 
nor a tress astray—hair which plaited to perfection, and which 
would have enabled the girl to have played the part of Lady 
Godiva had need been, when she unloosed those long thick coronals, 
so neatly wound about her small smooth head, and let them fall in a 
shining curtain almost to her feet. Everything was small and round 
and smooth about Clarissa. Her head was small and smooth and 
round; so was her forehead ; so were her rose-leaf cheeks; so also 
was her nice little chin, like the half of an ivory ball with a cleft 
in the middle. She had not an angle anywhere; and she was as 
soft as a well-stuffed satin pincushion, or a bird with all its feathers 
puffed out. Her arched and somewhat indefinitely marked eye- 
brows were of the same shade of brown as was her hair; so were 
her eyelashes—these last being rather short and thin. Her eyes 
were as blue as two big turquoise beads, whereof the holes or 
pupils were patently small. Her nose was perhaps a little too 
void of character, but it was a nice nose on the whole, with a good 
outline if a little unfinished about the small pinched nostrils, 
which, however, were modest if opaque, and decently impossible to 
dilate. The lips were like a couple of tight little cherries with 
the dew still glistening on the shining crimson skin; the shape 
of the face was round; the colour pure pink and white—like a 
monthly rose steeped in milk; and the figure which belonged to 
that face was small, round, plump and appetising. 

In character Clarissa was an amiable little person, with no 
inconvenient aspirations, no fiery passions, no unpleasant tempers, 
and with a great many qualities which went well in the domestic 
harness, where strong individuality is as difficult to manage as vice 
in horses. She had almost as many friends as she had acquaint- 
ances; not a few lovers; and not one enemy. The Sicilians liked 
and admired her, and the English had a kind of national pride in 
her prettiness and amiability. She was one who would never 
bring the national name into discredit, and who could be quoted 
a$ a meritorious example of Anglo-Saxon blood and Anglo-Saxon 
training. She might have been married scores of times since her 
sixteenth birthday, and she had wished to have been, perhaps a 
dozen. But her parents had resolutely denied her to all natives. 
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They were English to the back-bone; in the place but not of it; and 
they could not admit the idea of a son-in-law who was not English 
like themselves. So, as none of the marriageable men in the 
English colony had as yet come forward, and only Sicilians had 
demanded her hand, Clarissa Stewart was a flower still ungathered, 
and the fairy prince who alone would be held good enough for her 
had not yet appeared to claim her. 

Ione, too, was fair; but how different was her tone from her 
adopted sister’s well-regulated harmonies! Tall and slender, she 
had the supple grace of movement of a panther or a leopardess. 
Her red-gold hair, which looked as if the sun had got entangled 
in it, glistened like metal but did not shine like silk. It fell no 
lower than her shoulders, and was one mass of rebellious curls 
and arbitrary, disobedient, unmanageable ends. No brushing 
could make it smooth ; no fixature keep it straight ; no pins confine 
it long within bounds. Fasten it as she would, before half an hour 
had passed it had set itself free from all its restraints, and had 
broken into a turbulent kind of aureole about her head, and into 
a mazy tangled curtain over her forehead, falling to her eyes. 


- Those vagrant hairpins were veritable apples of discord in the 


family; and on nothing was Mrs. Stewart more severe than on 
the sheaves which she and Clarissa were always gathering up from 
the sofas and the floors. 

But what eyes they were which the broad white lids concealed, 
and that rebellious fringe of hair overshadowed! Green in some 
lights; hazel shot with orange in others; sometimes angry as a 
stormy night, then radiant as a sunny day; sometimes with the 
pupil dilated so that the iris was nothing but a line of yellowish 
red; and sometimes shown as a mere streak of glittering colour 
from between the narrowed lids and long dark lashes—they were 
eyes which spoke as eloquently as words. But they were eyes 
which you could not look at steadily when they looked at you, for 
the strange fascination which oppressed and the subtle domination 
which overpowered. The brows above were thick and broad, and 
as straight as if ruled by a line. They were many shades darker 
than the hair, as were the long upturned lashes, which were like 
spreading flower-rays about the lids. The nose was smaller than 
Clarissa’s, and not so well shaped in profile; and the nostrils were 
open, thin, transparent, palpitating—according to Mrs. Stewart, 
almost indelicate. The lips were full and wide, but too pale for 
perfect beauty; and about the whole mouth was a look of cruelty, 
which you saw at first sight and afterwards forgot. 

The complexion was a low soft cream-colour, running into the 
gold of the hair where this fringed the broad low brow and curled 
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in gracious little rings about the nape of the neck; and the skin 
was thicker than Clarissa’s. It had none of that rose-leaf bloom, 
that clear transparency, that pretty tracery of blue veins, like a 
finely-lined network under the fair flesh, which were such marked 
features with the elder girl. Neither was it skin that blushed 
under excitement, whether of pain or pleasure. On the contrary, 
it had the trick of turning pale when anything touched the heart, 
stirred the imagination, or woke the lightly slumbering passions 
of the girl whose nature was like nothing so much as that grand 
old mountain whose head they could see on clear days—that Etna 
with its heart of fire ever ready to break forth in active storm 
and desolating tempest. And that cream-white face which passion 
turned to deathly pallor, those dilating nostrils and those flexible 
pale lips, with the eyes which were apparently of all colours and 
as changeful in expression as in hue, were more eloquent as 
evidences of feeling than all Clarissa’s crimson flushes and tearful 
or it might be dancing eyes, and red lips frankly pouting or as 
frankly laughing. The face altogether was of the most beautiful 
type of Saracenic-Sicilian; and the colour was that strange warm 
whiteness of one of a dark race, who has fallen by chance on gold 
for amber and on ivory for milk. It was something entirely sui 
generis, and could scarcely be classified; but it was a face which 
once seen could never be forgotten, and which you would either 
love or hate, admire or shrink from, according to your own indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasies. 

The hands were large, white, well-shaped, with long taper 
fingers, transparent nails, and a flattened, rather hard and always 
burning palm. Clarissa’s were round, pink, soft, small, dimpled, 
and always moist. Though Ione’s hands were beautiful in shape, 
few people admired them, and no one could perhaps say why. 
Certainly an adept in palmistry had once said roughly : “ They are 
eruel!” But even Mrs. Stewart had put in her disclaimer on 
this, though Clarissa had looked grave, as if there were something 
in it, and Captain Stewart had glanced up sharply from beneath 
his eyebrows, with one of those searching looks of his which few 
people could bear unmoved. 

Ione was one of those few. Looking first at the hand-reader, 
and then at her adopted father, she said, in her hardest and most 
defiant way : 

“Yes, that is quite true. I could be as cruel as anything you 
like—as a tigress if you like—if I had reason to be so—if any one 
wronged me or one I loved.” 

“Do not give yourself a worse character than you deserve, 


Tone,” said Mrs. Stewart gravely; while Clarissa added quickly : 
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“T believe you could be, Nony, as cruel as a tigress, as you say, if 
you were roused;” and Captain Stewart asked in his lazy way: 
“What kind of wrong, Io?” 

“ Anything that interfered with my rights,” she said. 

“Your rights!” said Mrs. Stewart with weak sarcasm. 

“Have I none, mamma?” asked the girl. “Am I not like every 
one else? Have I no rights like the rest?” 

“Who has any, Io?” asked Captain Stewart. ‘Our rights 
are only those which we can win and hold for ourselves. They do 
not come by nature.” 

“Yes, they do,” said Ione doggedly. ‘We all have some 
rights. We have the right to live and to be loved,” she added 
boldly ; “and the right to the constancy of those whom we love.” 

“Not a very profitable subject for a girl to discuss, Ione, nor a 
very lady-like sentiment at any time,” said Mrs. Stewart coldly ; 
and the conversation dropped, after Ione had fired off, as her 
parting shot: “It is not improper, mamma, because it is natural ; 
and I do not care whether it is lady-like or not—it is true.” 

Here, then, was the central point of Ione’s character and the 
core of her discontent—her craving for that love which she held 
to be her right and which she knew that she did not possess, and 
the fiery jealousy, the arbitrary tyranny of possession, which 
burnt in her heart like a consuming flame. 

As a last contrast, it may be said that Ione looked as if the 
abounding fulness of life, the all-pervading electricity that pos- 
sessed her, would have made her energetic, restless, and as 
impatient of inactivity as she was of restraint. But in habit 
she was silent, inactive, indolent; while Clarissa, who had no 
such reserve-fund of latent force, was talkative, good-natured, 
mildly energetic and notably industrious. Without lone’s natural 
intelligence, she had more application; and though her thoughts 
were like birds with broken wings, unable to rise from the ground 
of everyday life, while Ione’s went careering into space, bold and 
fearless in their flight, still the one were as those useful fowl 
which lay eggs and serve the family table, while the other were 
as eagles which keep the flocks and broods in fear, and the ap- 
pearance of which is ever a signal for defence and opposition. The 
practical result was, that Clarissa knew three things to Ione’s one, 
and was by far the more agreeable, the more useful, and the better 
informed of the two. 

This, then, was the family to whom Armine St. Claire, taking 
with him his letter of introduction from Mdward Formty, set out 
one afternoon to leave that and his card, wondering what fortune 
would befall him after. 
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Cuaprer XII. 


VILLA CLARISSA. 


Ir was more like the set scene of an opera than anything of real 
life—prosaic, unpicturesque, humdrum, as we know it in our 
practical old land of coal-fires and east-winds. The broad double 
flight of steps, lozenge-shaped, leading on the outside to the 
“piano nobile ;” the fountain in the court below, where the boy 
ever bestrode the dolphin and the dolphin ever spouted water 
that made rainbows in the sun; the statues in the niches; winter 
though it was according to the solstice, the verdure of the ever- 
greens, and the scent of English spring and early summer flowers, 
which mocked the seasons and deranged all the ordering of the 
zodiac ; the bougainvillea flaming on the walls, and the Banksia 
roses shedding their petals over the heliotrope and mignonnette ; 
the pigeons cooing on the roof; the peacocks screaming in the 
garden ; the two pretty girls standing by the fountain in the sun— 
the taller erect, holding a canary on her finger, while the shorter, 
bending so as to bring her face in line with the bird, chirped and 
held out her hand to coax the creature to herself; the big dogs 
lying on the gravel; a bright-eyed, dark-skinned, bare-footed boy 
laughing and showing his teeth, as he watched this little drama 
with the familiarity of a slave whom no indulgence can lift out 
of his servile condition—all was so strange, so beautiful, so unlike 
the life of winter either in France or England, that Armine halted 
at the gate to look at this living picture as he might have 
looked at an operatic mise en scene, loath to ring the bell which 
was to give him ingress and bring him back to real life. 

How beautiful those two girls were, each in her own way; yet 
how unlike was the one from the other! That tall, slender, graceful 
creature was dressed like a sixteenth-century picture—her colours 
old-gold and green; the shorter was of more correct modern 
intention, but her rather hard blue gown looked like a copy of 
metropolitan fashions made by a local milliner who had more 
confidence in her ideas than diffidence in her method. And 
Armine, as became the woman-worshipper he was, had keen eyes 
for all the details of feminine adornment and attire. : A high frill 
about her throat, slashed sleeves, and a girdle round her waist, 
made that tall girl like a memory rather than a present fact; and 
something in her face seemed to take her back to the ages of long- 
ago, as if she had been Catherine de Medicis before she had felt her 
power and learned to sin, or Lucrezia Borgia with her fair hair 
glistening in the sun, and the dread qualities of “7 Aqua 
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Tofana as yet unproved. But her companion, all over little 
“kiltings” and superfluous bows of ribbons, was emphatically 
of the present day—as far removed from crime as from poetry, 
from tragedy as from heroism. 

Armine watched them for a few seconds, and saw, with a certain 
odd satisfaction, that the bird did not leave the hand of the one 
for all the invitation of the other. It fluttered its golden wings 
.and chirped back its cheery note of refusal; then finally flew up 
to the shoulder of the one who seemed to be its mistress, as if 
to end by a decisive protest a scene of unwelcome temptation. 

“You little darling!” said the girl in a caressing voice, taking 
the bird off her shoulder and pressing it against her face with 
fondness. Then a fierce light blazed up into her eyes as she said 
in a curiously harsh voice: “ But I would have killed you if you 
had left me!” 

“For shame, Nony! you jealous, passionate, cruel thing!” said 
the shorter girl with temper. 

On which St. Claire rang the bell, and a shuffling old woman, 
whom he had not seen crouching on the ground inside the gate, 
slowly raised herself, like an animated bundle of rags, and drew 
the bolt to let him pass. 

As he entered, she furtively crossed herself and spat on the 
ground. This stranger, with his soft, dark, melancholy eyes, pale 
face and clear-cut handsome features—so like the pictures of the 
Christ in all but the traditional colouring, that even old Concetta 
saw the resemblance—he was only a heretic like the rest, and one 
whose baleful influence had to be exorcised by the divine grace of 
holy saints in heaven. 

Both girls turned to look at the visitor; and then Clarissa ran 
into the house to warn her mother, as girls of a certain stamp 
always do. But Ione stood her ground, looking at the new-comer 
from under her dropped lids while seeming to be apparently occu- 
pied only with her bird. As he came nearer she raised her head 
and opened her eyes on him with a sudden, swift and almost 
dazzling flash, which made him feel as if he had been lightly 
struck across his eyes. 

Standing there like some fearless creature of the woods and wilds 
at gaze, nothing on earth could have been more unlike Monica 
Barrington than was this slender girl, with her flashing eyes and 
panther-like grace, her strange commingling of Eastern modelling 
with Western colouring, her look of lightly slumbering and easily 
awakened passion, of desperate resolve when roused, of jealous 
tenacity when won. But to those who are in love everything is 
like the beloved. Art is the symbol, nature the garment; all 
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charm has the same savour, all beauty bears the same impress; 
life and eternity are interpenetrated with the one thought, the 
one spirit, and love transforms to itself every circumstance and 
every association. 

Something, he knew not what, in the pose, the lines of the girl 
before him, perhaps in the colour of her gown, perhaps in the 
way in which she held her head, her hand—something, no matter 
what—reminded Armine of Monica; and that sweet dreamy face, 
as he saw it when they had met in the garden and understood 
each other only too plainly, seemed to look at him through Ione’s, 
like a spirit faintly outlined in the moonlight, or like that moon 
itself when hanging like a cloud in the daylight sky. This strange 
mixture of the East and West—this woman with her panther-like 
grace and flashing eyes, who involuntarily suggested Lucrezia Bor- 
gia and Catherine de Medicis—also reminded him of that mild and 
tender lily-lady, with whom dreams stood for realities and regret 
was the strongest form of passion. 

Love parts with no fantasies. Once created, they remain till 
they crystallise by repetition. No one on the outside ever knows 
how much a sudden and apparently inexplicable liking for one is 
due to this kind of vague resemblance to another. For after we 
have gone through our first youth, when alone our emotions are 
new and fresh, life ceases to be original, and love itself is more 
often repetition, remembrance, suggestion, than deliberate choice 
or irresistible sympathy. 

Her eyes, still wide open, with that strange electric light within 
them as they looked into his—soft, tender, humid, loving, be- 
cause full of the thought of Monica—Ione took two steps to meet 
St. Claire, as he, still shaken by his strange confusion of per- 
ception and remembrance, went slowly forward to where she 
stood. 

“Do you want papa?—Captain Stewart?” she asked in 
English. 

Her voice was penetrating and vibrating, but neither musical 
nor sympathetic. 

“T came to leave my card and a letter of introduction,” said 
Armine with a slight smile. 

The abrupt directness of her address, at once so graceful and 
so unconventional, roused him from himself and interested 
him. 

“What letter?” she asked. 

“From a friend of his and mine—Edward Formby,” he an- 
swered. 

“Then you had better come into the house,” said Ione. “It 
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will give papa less trouble than if you leave your card and he has 
to go into Palermo to find you out, as people generally do. Come 
with me.” 

“Thank you,” said St. Claire with pleasure. 

At this moment a swarthy, Moorish, almost negroid-looking man, 
with glittering eyes, a flat nose, protruding jaw and high cheek- 
bones, passed with a lounging kind of step under the arcade formed 
by the double flight of steps. He came apparently from nowhere, 
rounding the angle of the house like a shadow, as dark and as 
noiseless. He was not barefooted, like the boy, but his shoes 
were of some soft material which deadened the sound of his foot- 
steps so that he made no more noise than a cat creeping by the 
wall. 

“Vincenzo! where is papa?” asked Ione in Sicilian. 

“ At the mill, signorina,” he answered, uncovering his head and 
showing a shock of curly twisted hair, of the same quality as her 
own, but dead-black where hers was living gold. 

“Ask him to come to the house,” said Ione. “An English 
gentleman has a letter from a friend and wants to see him.” 

She spoke in a curt abrupt way, without the faintest pretence 
of courtesy, but the man was respectful to servility, and smiled 
as if the very insolence of her bearing conferred on him favour 
and honour. All the same, his eyes were bold, and seemed to 
take her in too completely for a servant—to express too much 
admiration—to confess her womanhood too openly—in view of the 
different positions in which they stood and the respect due from 
him and owing to her. So at least it seemed to St. Claire. But 
then he did not understand Italian eyes; and Ione, who was 
evidently haughty enough for a young queen, did not seem to 
see what he saw, and certainly not to resent what half-annoyed 
him. 

“Come up to the drawing-room,” she then said to Armine. 
“You can see mamma till papa comes from the mill.” 

“Thank you,” repeated St. Claire, thinking the whole affair 
somewhat of an adventure and more than pleasant. His fancy 
and imagination both were excited, and the gentle kind of artistry, 
which was one of his characteristics, had food enough in the girl, 
the scene, the circumstances—all of which were so novel and so 
beautiful, so stimulating and so suggestive. 

He followed Ione up the wide double flight of steps into a lofty 
hall, with frescoed walls, painted ceiling, and smooth blue shining 
tiles for the marbled paper, uneventful whitewash, and moss- 
patterned carpets of home; through several rooms of unspecified 
character ; and so to the last of all—a pretty drawing-room, filled 
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with flowers and pictures, English books and English ornaments, 
and yet for all these national addenda, not like an English room 
of native growth. 

It was less luxurious and more brightly coloured ; less complete 
in its conditions and more scattered in its arrangement ; evidently 
more adapted as a refuge from the heat of the day than as a com- 
fortable retreat in the long dark winter evenings. And such home 
circumstances as were retained had somehow a transplanted look, 
as if out of place, and not in harmony with the true genius loci. 
Still, it was more home-like than the hotel. 

Here sat Mrs. Stewart, a fair, plump, not to say obese, little 
woman, like Clarissa grown older, with tints of blue and yellow for 
the pure overlay of milk and roses, and fully completed circles for 
the younger woman’s slighter curves. But, unlike Clarissa, a dis- 
contented expression was stereotyped on her round face, as if she 
were one who has been hardly dealt with by fate and who cannot 
forget her griefs. It might be that she was unhappy because she 
was in delicate health; because her husband had been obliged to 
leave his place and all the social consideration that went with it; 
because she had had no son to inherit; or because she was discon- 
tented with her servants. Chilosa? Whatever the cause, the result 
was undeniable; she was evidently a woman with a grievance, 
who pitied herself and protested, impotent to prevent. 

But she was gentle if fretful, and especially kind to those of her 
compatriots who brought letters of introduction from England. 
She had never really taken to the Sicilians; and her hospitality to 
her own was partly because of her want of affection for those who 
were not her own. 

Such as she was, she received Dr. St. Claire with cordiality, and 
expressed her pleasure at seeing a friend of her husband’s friend, 
Edward Formby; whom however she knew only by name, and of 
whom she asked innumerable questions, after the manner of those 
to whom personal details are the most interesting things in life. 
She had a trick of sighing and casting up her eyes when she spoke, 
which was not conducive to cheerfulness ; and she had always that 
queer self-pitying air which has been noted above. The contrast 
between her exuberance of physical outline and persistent melan- 
choly of manner was almost comical from its incongruity and 
misfitting oddity, and the first questions which every one asked 
about Mrs. Stewart were: “What is the matter with her?” and: 
“Why is she so unhappy ?” 

Presently Captain Stewart came in. A tall, lean, angular 
man, with a quiet manner, a slow utterance, a monotonous voice, 
speaking little, generally resting in sloping, lazy attitudes, 
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on slight acquaintance he might have -passed for indolent and. 
apathetic; deeper knowledge revealed the dogged determination, 
inexhaustible energy, and that quiet courage of the practical and 
unimaginative nature which knows no fear and acknowledges no 
danger, by which he had made his way and held it in Palermo 
during the most lawless and disturbed times. The backbone of 
his character was respect for himself, his caste, his country, his 
religion, branching out into illimitable contempt for all foreigners 
of every nationality, and for all people of lower social grade than 
his own. 

He was a man to whom those in his employ were always “those 
fellows,” and sometimes “ these ruffians of mine.” But he did his 
duty by them for all that he looked on them as little better than 
our ancestral savages, or our poor relations the apes. He gave 
them hard words and good wages, and spent his strength in 
trying, as he said, to hammer some kind of principle into them by 
rebuke, exhortation, scorn, and honesty for his own part. He said 
it was heartless work, and that he knew any one of them—even 
Vincenzo—would buy and sell him before his eyes for sixpence— 
yes, even Vincenzo, the overseer at the mill, and the deepest of 
all in his confidence and respect. 

It is but fair to add that Captain Stewart would have said the 
same of any working-men, English or other. It was not only 
because they were foreigners that he despised them, but because 
they were his social inferiors. Though certainly, being foreigners, 
did add a finer flavour to his disdain, and made him ascribe to 
nationality much that was due to human nature. For his patriotism 
was of that robustly ideal kind which consists in calling every 
kind of trickiness and vice “ un-English ;” so that, to be English 
was, according to him, to possess all the virtues in a lump while 
alien to all the vices—to be one of a nation where every man is 
honest, brave, pure-hearted and true, and every woman unselfish, 
tender, domestic and chaste. 

If this was his state of mind with respect to his servants and 
workmen, he was no more liberal to the gentry. For it was part 
of his very constitution to believe that no man out of England 
understood more than the first rudiments of refinement or morality ; 
and, seeing that he held all differences as evidences of our 
superiority and the inferiority of those others, the balance was 
never in want of a weight and the register had always some 
deficiency to record. 

“Glad to see you,” he said to St. Claire, as he came into the 
room with that long slow stride which on a mountain-side we 
call “slogging.” “Glad to see any friend of Formby’s,” he added, 
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glancing at the letter which Armine had sent him by Vincenzo, 
and which he held open in his hand. ‘“ How long have you been 
here? and how long do you stay?” he continued, subsiding into a 
chair, where he sat all askew, with his long legs thrust out in 
two straight parallel lines, like a flying stork’s. 

“T have been here about three weeks, and I stay till April,” 
answered Armine. 

“ And then make the giro?” 

“Yes; then I go round the island.” 

“The usual thing!” said Captain Stewart with a satirical 
smile. “All you tourist fellows do the same thing—like mill 
horses.” 

He forgot the time when he had been a tourist fellow himself 
and had gone the round like the rest. But then that was in the 
old days, when visitors to Sicily were scarce; and our own ex- 
perience is always respectable, where that of others is ridiculous. 

“T suppose we do. We all have naturally the same wish to 
see Girgenti and Syracuse ; and as the circumstances are invariable 
and the places immoveable, we must follow in each other’s foot- 
steps,” answered Armine, with simplicity of self-defence, not 
meaning a snub. 

Ione lifted her eyelids and half-smiled as she glanced rapidly at 
the new-comer. She was the only one who caught the snub; but 
then she was the only one on the look-out for stings, and unduti- 
fully rejoiced when they came. 

“And what have you done since you came?” continued Captain 
Stewart. ‘Seen the chapel, of course, and Monreale?” 

“Yes; I have pretty well done the city and environs,” said 
Armine, falling into the trick of tongue common to sightseers. 

“ And now you are tired of stones and want society, eh?” 

“T suppose so,” said St. Claire, smiling. 

“T see you look peaky, and Formby says you have broken down,” 
said Captain Stewart, again referring to his letter as to a brief. 
“The air here will set you to rights in no time, and we will pull 
you straight if you go wrong.” 

“Thank you,” said Armine, looking at Mrs. Stewart. 


“How do you like Palermo, Dr. St. Claire?” asked that lady 
with a sigh. 


“ Greatly,” he answered. 

She looked at him with a plaintive smile, to match her husband’s 
satirical one; Clarissa turned on him a beaming face, as if he had 
advoeated her cause; and Ione again raised her strange eyes with 
that sudden flash which dazzled and bewildered him, and seemed 
like a light blow across his own eyes. 
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“It is a pretty place—for a short time,” said Mrs. Stewart, in 
the tone of one making a generous concession. 

“ Terribly behind-hand and dead-alive,” put in her husband. 

“The scenery is beautiful, and some of the architecture is very 
fine,” said Armine. 

“Which don’t make up for the want of energy, honesty and 
progress,” drawled the Captain. 

“You have been here for many years, have you not?” asked 
St. Claire. 

Mrs. Stewart looked forlorn and oppressed. 

“ Ah, yes!” she said, in the tone of a German who murmurs 
“ Ach Himmel!” 

“Worse luck, yes,” said Captain Stewart, shrugging his 
shoulders, but speaking with philosophic cheerfulness. 

“Poor dear Palermo, I am sure it is very nice!” said Clarissa 
affectionately. 

“England is nicer,” said Ione abruptly. 

“ My dear child, how do you know?” asked Mrs. Stewart with 
melancholy remonstrance. “You have never been in England— 
how can you form any opinion of its merits?” 

“T know it is,” answered Ione tenaciously. 

“To is about right for once,” said Captain Stewart; and St. 
Claire smiled his assent. 

“Yes,” he said ; “if we have not the beautiful skies and flowers 
of Sicily, we have some other things which are perhaps more 
valuable and more essential to the well-being of a nation.” 

“Of course we have!” said Ione triumphantly, identifying 
herself with the cradle wherein she had never laid her curly 
head. 

“Just so,” said Captain Stewart approvingly, accustomed for 
_his own part to these commonplaces. “That is where the whole 
thing lies.” 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Stewart ; and “Yes” repeated St. Claire 
for chorus. 

“But the climate!” objected Clarissa, with a little shudder. 
“There is no sun in England, and it is always raining.” 

“Oh! the climate is absurdly exaggerated,” said Captain 
Stewart. ‘Take the good with the bad, all round, there are many 
worse climates than that of old England.” 

“There are more days in the year when a man can be out of 
doors without inconvenience—more hours in the week when he 
can work—than in any other country in Europe,” said St. Claire. 

“Tt is a grand country, and it is free!” exclaimed Ione with 
sudden enthusiasm. 
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“My-dear child, how can you possibly know?” returned Mrs. 
Stewart, again reproving. 

“T do know,” answered Ione, as she had answered before. 

“Perhaps it is too free,” said Clarissa with a little laugh. 

“That is impossible,” said Ione. 

“No, Ione, that is very possible. And England does give too 
much freedom to young women,” said Mrs. Stewart, in the tone 
of one touching a well-worn theme and quartering beaten 
ground. 

“ Does it, Dr. St. Claire?” asked Ione, turning to Armine with 
a half-pathetic look of appeal. 

“Not too much, because they do not make a bad use of it, else 
perhaps it would,’ temporised the handsome young doctor, 
looking first at Mrs. Stewart and then at the girl witha 
sweet little half-encouraging, half-deprecating smile. 

And again their eyes met, his tender, humid, soft, pleading ; 
hers mysterious, magnetic, passionate, bewildering—eyes which 
were not part of her personality but were the whole—eyes which, 
when you looked at them, made you forget all but what you 
saw, and which, when they looked at you, made you feel that you 
possessed the rest. 

And for the second time something, he did not know what, in 
Tone, reminded St. Claire of Monica, and the suggestion seemed to 
bring her as close to him as if she had been the sister of the one 
he loved. 

After this the conversation drifted naturally on to the things 
of Palermo—what he had seen and what he had not seen—what 
he admired, and how much he understood of the language, the 
habits, the architecture, the history; with the not very consoling 
inference to be drawn from their questions and his answers, that 
he had seen nothing in the best way; that he understood nothing | 
in the true light; and that if he wanted to make good use of his 
time he must put himself under Stewartian guidance, and they 
would direct him aright. And then this first interview ended 
with an invitation to come and lunch here to-morrow, when they 
would arrange some excursion which should be at once profitable 
and pleasant. 

It was all very charming, very cheering, very strange. English 
in feeling, Palermitan in surroundings, the Stewarts had that 
odd kind of double nationality which interests the new-comer 
80 much ;—reducing the social chaos in which he finds himself 
to some kind of intelligible order—giving a key to all the mys- 


teries, and making an oasis of familiarity in the desert of the 
unknown, 
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Yes, indeed, it was all very dhainiisig> . and Pa Baire, who had 
SO many leninine characteristics, felt the ‘same: “kind of gratitude 
as is felt by the average woman when; "desolate and alone, she 
suddenly lights on a confpatriot who makes: Himself her protector, 
and henceforth feels herself championed’ and ¢ared for. He was 
- glad to have made this pleasant acquaintance. Palermo would 
now wear another and more friendly ‘aspect to him, and the 
cure which it was to effect would be: mote certain and more 
complete. 

As he drove along the upper road of La Favorita, conscious of 
the aromatic scents of the wild worts and the beauty of the flowers 
and evergreens, he was surprised to note how much lighter 
and less depressed he felt than-usual. The dead weight of lone- 
liness was lifted from his heart, and these good dear people had 
opened for him a temporary home. It would give him so much 
pleasure to cultivate their acquaintance! Already he liked them 
all, seeing each in his or her ideal. But naturally the two girls 
interested him most; and of the two Ione was the more sug- 
gestive. She was evidently a psychological study, and she was of 
resplendent beauty. Why and how did she suggest Monica Bar- 
rington? Not a line of likeness really existed, and Armine did 
not yet see that the likeness was only in his own imagination, and 
due simply to the fact of the all-pervading influence of memory. 
Still it was there, vivid enough if self-made and baseless; and 
because of it Ione Stewart possessed a double charm—her own 
and Monica’s. 

“A day to mark in white chalk,” he said to himself as he a 
up: to the hotel. “And what a strange coincidence—it is my 
birthday,” he added, looking to the sky just as the sun sunk down 
behind the noble barrier of Monte Cuccio to the west. 
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